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FOREWORD 


BY 

GENERAL SIR F. A. PILE, Bt., D.S.O., M.C. 

General Officer Corrimandhig-^in-Chieff A. A, Command. 

About three years ago, when the public was becoming conscious 
af the debt it owed to the many soldiers wlio had to spend their 
days and nights on out-of-the-way gun or searchlight sites, the 
B,B.G. offered Anti-Aircraft and Balloon Commands their own 
programme to be broadcast twice a week. The troops who lived 
n these remote positions had little or no opportunity of relaxa- 
;ion. ILere were no cinemas and few concert parties. The 
iyi-reless was their only medium for amusement. The offer of 
special broadcasts was therefore much appreciated, and nearly 
three hundred liave now taken place. 

Bill MacLurg was nominated by his Director to produce the 
Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer programme, and a very happy choice it 
ivas. He understood the mentality of his listeners; with gt'eat 
energy and enterprise lie dug up talent from the most unlikely 
places, and this book, which contains excerpts from many of 
the programmes he has produced, is convincing proof of the high 
mality of the entertainment, both professional and amateur, 
whicli he provided. Everyone . in Anti-Aircraft Command will 
wish him and his book all possible success. 

F. A. Pile, General y 
General Officer CommandingHn^Chieff 



FOREWORD 

By 

AIR MARSHAL SIR LESLIE CJOSSAGE, K. 

D.S.O., M.C. 

Air Officer Commanding, Balloon Command, Royc 

I SHOULD like to endorse most h(uirlily General . 
Our conditions in Balloon Command arc; very sitn 
Anti-Aircraft Command, our n<;cds for cntertaiiur 
identical, and I can assure the; B.B.Cl. that our e 
tainly of the Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer prognunme, cor 
if it does not exceed, that of Anti-Aircraft Comma 
I have always regarded it as imporuint that f 
elements in the defence of the country as Anti-Aii 
loon Commands should become as closely acqua: 
another as possible. Wc achieve this officially 
unofficial plane it is not so easy, as restricted trav 
permit our playing games together or meeting 
any great extent. 'Fherefore, wc; ^velcomt; the cjpp 
the Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer programme givc;s us of en 
Commands to become Ircttcr acquainted throuj 
to entertain each other “on the air”. 

Best wishes and thanks, then, to Bill Mad 
Balloon Command, and all success to him in the 
the Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer programme. 

E. I... Gossaoe, Air Marshal 
Air Officer Commanding, Balloon Ci 



INTRODUCTION 


“RED LIGHT ON!” 

Every Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer programme begins with the red 
light going on. It means that the studio is ^‘on the air^\ So the 
Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer book begins that way too. The orchestra 
strikes up the signature tune: 


‘‘ON TARGET’’ 



CHORUS 


On Target — Fire ! 

Hear the Ack-Ack crack 
As Balloons go rising 
High in the sky, 

Where the clouds arc rolling by. 

On Target — Fire ! 

And you bet you’ll get 
Rid of care and sorrow 
Up in the blue, 

Where the sun is just breaking through. 

Take that frown off 

And don’t be browned off', 

Just sing to brighten the road. 

While ballooning 
You’ll find that crooning 
Will help to lighten tlie load. 

On Target^ — Fire ! 

For the fun’s begun 

And the blue’s are on the run— 

Watch ’em fly. 

When you’re On Target- 
On .Target— 

On Target in the sky. 
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VE!RSE"' [ .'7. 5 I 

- ’ ;■. i i i i il-« i- 

What docs Ack-Aclc;;i^taiid'%? 

People often say — - 

It s the Searchlights ani^^Qpns / / p n 
S tanding ready. 

What does Beer-Beer stand for?— ^ 

Always night or day. 

It’s the Barrage Balloons 
Flying steady. 

Add them both together, 

And what do you hear ? 

Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer! 

Bill IVCacLurg and Hugh Charles. 
(reprinted by courtesy of the Jrwin 
Dash Music Co.^ Ltd.) 


That gets the progranime and the book well under wav and 
tow we turn to the contributors. ^ 

Many of these are from the Forces and many are professional 

Scronhone to r^^o^n people who have come to the 

ai ophone to take part in these programmes. You may find 

our favourite artist here, or as you browse through the pages 
ou may feel that someone has been left out who shSuId be Ke 
tV® f «iany 

;atteiy. contributor is a sergeant from a Light Ack-Ack 


“THE VOICE OF ACK-ACK” 

Sergeant Goodhand Talks 

batteries that line the coast. 
^ *\^/^r-away, lost sort of place. Except for ourselves and 
;t anv^rd-^’^'^ the ducks there’s nothing lives there. We don’t 
e same— either, but we get plenty of company all 
-n from the and a concert party every week and 

and coast defences— and there’s 
rry, of course. There’s hardly a day Jerry misses. In fiSrt 
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if he does miss, we think there's something up. Jerry conaes 
day and night. 

We have our own method with our searchlights; we 
them until Jerry’s quite close and then snap them on so it 
him, and we get in three or four rounds with the Lewis and BoiOr^ 
before he has time to do anything. ^ By this method V| 
spotted as many as eighteen targets a night — ^some of them 
or four ’planes at a time. I myself have seen three brought ciovvj 
at night within the last two or three months. One of these 
followed with the lights after weM hit him and he seemed to b 
breaking to pieces in the sky as though tracer bullets were coxmx^ 
off him all over his body. One day this month we sank one 
crippled another within a quarter of an hour, and the 
finished off the crippled one. ^ ^ 

Something ought to be said about the searchlight men. 
light guns couldn’t do anything without them at night, 
they’re always on the job. One night our lights got a 
that was coming from the west and the chaps were holding 
till we had him in range. While they were doing that ariose 
’plane came in from the east and dropped a bomb within, xift 
yards of the light. It didn’t half whistle down. But the xne 
on the lights never worried; they held Jerry, because they Icnei 
we were waiting for him. 

They often drop stuff around us, of course. One nxgi 
they came after us about fifteen times; but in spite of all th 
stuff they’ve dropped they haven’t done a bit of damage. I 
fact they sometimes do us a bit of good. Once when oxxe: ( 
their mines came drifting in we popped it off with a Lewis gui 
There was a lot of fish about when that went off. We^ got 
conger six foot long, and that kept the Sergeants’ Mess going fc 
a whole day. One night they dropped a lot of those Molotc 
bread-basket things, and some of the little ones went into ti 
sand and didn’t go off. When I got in that morning all the re 
were asleep. I’d brought one of the little bombs with me nnd 
put it in the stove. ‘"That’ll sizzle in a bit,” I said to mYsel 
and by gum it did! — ^it didn’t half shift the chaps out off ba 
Sometimes things are a bit quiet. Then, if we need a bit i 
practice, we shoot the ducks a few hundred yards out at; sei 
We’ve bagged about six lately. 

When Jerry comes by day he’s often too high for us uinle 
he’s mine-laying. But one chap did catch us on the hop . 
was a. dewy sort of a day, pretty thick. He dropped a coxipl 
^ut he was too high; then went south a bit, dropped anotb 
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couple and came back flying very low. We were all waiting, 
and we were so sure we were going to get him we held our fire 
till he was too damn’ close, and we missed him. Very annoying 
it was for us with our record. 

There’s a lot of back-chat between us and the heavies and 
the Coast Artillery chaps, especially when we tell them that 
we’re the top scorers in our part of the world and fetched down 
the first ’plane in this area (and got three barrels of beer for doing 
(it, too). They’re all very keen. The Coast Artillery chaps will 
^have a pot at anything they see. They believe in shooting first 
.and arguing afterwards. When summer comes they’ll be slioot- 
’mg at butterflies ! 

[April lotky 1941.) 

( That was two years ago. Ack-Ack hasn’t had quite so 
many chances for a crack at Jerry lately, but when the cliances 
pome, well, Jerry knows all about that I 


COMFORTS FOR THE TROOPS 

by Ronald Frankau 

The other morning I said to my wife, or wiiocver it was: “I 
must do something more for the war — for the boys. I’m think- 
ing of the chaps in the East, the Near East, the Middle East, 
the Far East . . 

“East said soonest mended,” murmured my wife, or whoever 
it was. I laughed unmercifully. 

“What is it our airmen and soldiers want most?” I went on. 

She told me. 

“I know,” I answered, “but I can’t do anything alx>ut that.” 
f^nd then I remembered my own war in Mesopotamia, and I 
suddenly exclaimed, “Flies!” She misunderstood me and 
suggested that that was the last thing the troops wanted, and I 
explained that that was the point : they had too many in all the Ettst.s, 
md don’t the beastly insects not only swarm on onc’.s food and 
become the biter’s blight — but also, out there, the blighters bite. 
Then I expanded on my plan. 

_ “I will send out thousands of fly-papers— enough for every 
mit everywhere. They’re not expensive. I’hey’re not rationed . 
They will be the ideal comfort !” 

Now once I get a fly in my bonnet I’m a perfect bee, and so 
[ buzzed off as soon as I was dressed and went to every vendor of ^ 
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fly-papers in London. It was October and the close season 
flies in Britain, of course, as there was a T in the month. Ther^ 
was, in fact, a slight shortage, though, this was not noticeably 
when the supplies were delivered at the flat. They completely 
filled the lounge. I started counting them in the same way as 
one counts pound notes, but without licking the thumb. HoWs 
ever, I stuck at number one, and my wife, or whoever it was, had 
to pull me away with her foot pressed against the rest of thy 
bundle as a lever. Then I had to pull her away. This sort oj 
thing went on for an hour. After that, I took it for granted that 
the number paid for had been delivered. The next thing to dt^ 
was to arrange for their delivery to the different Easts. I rang 
up the War Office and the Air Ministry and asked about th^ 
number of men in the various places. They wouldn’t tell 
at first, but when I lied and said that my name was Heisswasser.. 
Spiegler, they at once gave me the information. My wife, or 
whoever it was, and I wrote out hundreds of labels addresse(i 
to the various units and squadrons, and the next thing was ty 
interview the Board of Trade, who were very . . . Very what? 
Very bored of trade, and sent me to the Shipping Ministry, why 
were half-seas-over and blankly refused to consider my filling 
up valuable ship space with what they dared to call frivolous gifts. 

I explained my motive — ^the extermination of a noxious and 
dangerous insect — and that when the troops got them the flies 
would be done. The gentleman simply replied that the fiieE 
must remain as they were, so I gave him a blimp’s bye-bye, 
which is a very senior soldier’s farewell, and returned to my wife, oi 
whoever it was, with misery written all over my cuffs. Togethei 
we looked at the stacks of .flypapers, which still filled the lounge, 

“Wha^ can we do with them?” I asked her. She told me; 
And that’s what we did. As an extra anti-blast precaution we 
stuck them up on every window throughout the whole block oi 
flats. 


“THE EXPERT TALKS” 
“SINBAD” 

(Captain Ji. E. Dingle) 

If sailing a square-ri^ed ship around the world, or making £ 
single-handed voyage, of twenty-six days in a small sailboat acrosi 
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I the open Atlantic, calls for expertness then I suppose I am an 
; expert. IVe done both of those things. 

Fve navigated a schooner from Singapore to the Seychelles, 
to the Crozets, and back to St. Paul’s Island, with nothing 
better in the way of a chronometer than a cheap alarm-clock. 
Now that might be called a pretty fair bit of windjammer navi- 
. gation as far as it went — but it didn’t go far enough. I’ve always 
believed, that a real expert ought to be able to navigate without 
j Greenwich Time at all. In fact, before the advent of lunar 
^observations and chronometers, tremendous voyages were com- 
pleted by navigators who could only make a shot at knowing 
their latitude by estimating the altitude of the Pole Star. Fve 
.made passages myself without a timepiece ; but that’s a different 
^matter from making one with a timepiece that keeps ragtime. 

Trusting to that alarm-clock I reckoned that I was to the 
eastward of St. Paul’s, that is in the Indian Ocean, when I was 
actually to the westward. I believed there was no land between 
me and Australia, with plenty of deep ocean in between. 

It’s no use debating the error now. I left the old clock, and 
the ship, and all my worldly goods on St. Paul’s, sunk off a i*eef 
which I found and hit hard in the night. 

kven an expert can take an awful toss when he substitutes 
coclcsureness for vigilance. 

Sailing a big windjammer demanded skill, courage, and, to 
make consistently fast passages, luck. There is a quality known 
as intuition. Oh yes, I know where his intuition has got Hitler, 
but it isn’t always based upon such sketchy knowledge. Wlien 
a man has sailed, say, to Australia by way of Good Hope and 
back around Cape Horn, he ought, if he has the makings of a 
sailor in him, to have noticed one thing: it is not the ship whicli 
keeps the straightest course or appears to travel fastest over a 
given period that makes the best passages. It’s rather the shij) 
whose master follows his hunch to find the truest winds, |uid 
bases his hunch itpon keen observation. There are fairly steady 
winds that may be depended upon to blow in one direction for 
a greiat part of the^ year. The keen sailing-ship master would 
often leave what might seem to be a good favourable breeze in 
order to sail apparently far out of his course and let another ship 
go far ahead of him. But if his hunch was right, and he found 
the true wind he believed he would find, he could trim his yards 
and go romping on Ms voyage and never start tack or sheet for 
weeks. The other sMp might carry her nice, breeze for a few 
Jays, and go far ahead of her .rival, only to run out of wind and 
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find herself in a region of variables which would torment n 
souls and tempers of her people beyond human belief. 

Of course, intuition sometimes lets the expert down. Tk 
was the voyage I made in the lovely little barque Lady Eli^^ 
After rounding the Horn in summer weather, I got a bit 
myself and thought I could beat the book of winds and curreh^^ 
A sailing ship usually stood well away from the South Americ^^' 
coast to escape the great Brazilian current which runs stronpi^ 
to the southward, but after passing Gape San Roque it was tr 
custom of most ship-masters to head for the Western Isles, 
Azores. Now I had known what it was to get caught in 
region by baffling winds. I had seen gatliered together the;w^ 
as many as forty-seven sailing ships all hoping for a wind. 

My intuition drove me to keep to tlie westward, in the beli f 
that I could cross the belt of light breezes and sooner reach th ' 
strong westerlies in the northern track of tlie favourable 
Stream. And my hunch fooled me. I got right into the tlucp 
of the Sargasso Sea, and found the weed unusually dense. 
indicated a prolonged period of calms in the area. 

The indications were right. How right they were! For a 
month my smart little barque drifted among the golden tangle of 
weed. I could hear the crew muttering. Some of them believed 
the gaudy old legends that had grown up around the Sargasso 
Sea. It made no difference that scores of steamers crossed the 
thick of the Sargasso Sea every voyage they made to South 
America and the West Indies and came to no harm. Every 
man who went on watch expected to sight, sooner or later, a 
ghostly galleon manned by long dead sailormen. Argument 
was useless. Old myths die hard among seamen. 

And sure enough, one night when the lull moon blazed like 
daylight and the golden weed murmured like spirit voices, my 
cmef mate came down taawaken me and his manner allowed no 
delay. I got on deck in my bare feet, prepared to give all hands 
a pmper scraping down for their damned foolishness. 

The mate had declared a ghost ship was in sight. I could 
liear the rising clamour of men blaming me for bringing them 
into destruction. I looked around, 

. ft couldn’t be! Of course there was no such 

what about that, right ahead ? 

+ sailed under the moon, touched with ghostly radianeS.^ 
a tall ship with every sail set, and from every part of her ernanat! ” 
a mysterious light. It wasn’t moonlight either. I was as rnyf^. 
hed as my crew— but I was too cocksure to believe in ghost siiif'r , 
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■I didn t believe it now, although what else that strange appari- 
tion could be I hadn’t a word for. 

i' noticed that we had picked up a nice little breeze, we were 
moving through the water, and I knew that the Lady Elise could 
■cwerhaul most ships in such conditions. As well as I could I 
suenced the men and kept them busy trimming the yards to get 
the best out of our ship. And as the moon went down, the 
freeze strengthened. We drew up upon the ghost ship until 
i^just as the dawn broke, we were near enough to catch a very 
pungent aroma. We were to windward of the ghost ship, but 
-.till could smell that queer aroma— and although the moon had 
Hone there was still an unearthly radiance about that ship. 

Then I knew what she was! I called the mate from his 
called me from mine. 

> 1 here’s your ghost!” I said. “Nothing more than an old 
^'ViRwerp hooker loaded with bones for fertili.ser from Monte 
Video! That’s phosphorus you can see. What you smell you 
-an guess. Now get down among the men and tell ’em not to 
)e such damn’ fools !” 

s The breeze increased. The ghost ship faded astern. And 
rfter all, my hunch proved right — ^for we drew out of the weed 
'iito tiie Gulf Stream and found the westerlies so strong tliat wc 
same to anchor in our home port fifteen days ahead of the ship 
that sailed with us— and wc passed that old bone ship coming up 
he Channel as wc passed out on our next voyage. 

She still glowed. She had grown no sweeter. 


LAUGHS WITH THE FORCES [t] 

. D like to tell you about a farmer friend of mine. He was 
iriviiig along in his old car the other day and sitting beside him 
vas his dog. Going up a very steep hill, the farmer was con- 
nneed lu^ heard the engine of the car say, “Blimey, this Is a stiff 
:liinb lor an old tub like me !” 

Naturally rather surprised and bewildered, the farmer turned 

^ !*tud. That’s strange, I’ve never heard my motor 
alk before. ^ 

And the dog replied, “Come to think of it, neither have 1 1” 
Sqpadron-Leader Kenneth Hornh, 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 

The backbone of any light-hearted broadcast rn 
comedian. What goes to make a comedian . * , ^ 
be funny? Those are the questions which must cro. 
of any man or woman who Vv^ants to put on a shov 
what that versatile artist Reginald Purdell had to 
in an Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer programme. ^ 


HOW TO BE A COMEDIA, 
hy Keginald 'Purdell 

How can I become a comedian? On numerous 
have been asked this very vital question, and there aj> 
fast rules which must be strictly adhered to, if you ar^' 
get the reputation of being a “wit”, a “wag”, a “caK 
caution”, or that greatest of all pests, “the life and 
party”. ’ 

Of course, if you wish to become a professional 
that is a paid buffoon, it is as well to absorb the follow; 
Firstly, on all possible occasions adopt a North-Couq^ 
For some inexplicable reason a Yorkshire or a Lancasi 
sounds much more comical than a Welsh, a Scotch ^ 

one. ^ 

You need not be a North Countryman born — iv, 

accent. ^ 

It is advisable, having secured an engagement as 
get into the habit of insulting the conductor. This 
achieved by making slighting references to the col< 
linen. Sometimes, of course, conductors take excepti< 
and come back with, a smart piece of repartee^ thus c^ 
comfiture to the embryo comedian. Indeed, there | 
instances when the long-suffering conductors have be 
to shoot comedians and on these occasions a judge and, 
subsequently exonerated them. 

The budding comedian will be well advised to be j 
a Iitue bizarre. In fact a grotesque costume is recoi: 
for instance, one brown boot and one black boot j 
admiral’s uniform, and a very small hat will have a 
.effect, and will certainly add to the success of the ven 
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, ; If your hair is naturally red or sandy, as in the case of my 
iistinguished colleague, Mr. Leonard Henry, you will have a 
ii.distinct advantage. If not, it would be as well to purchase a 
. ginger wig, the effect of which will be greatly enhanced by having 
ip ji loose piece of hair in the centre of the wig, attached to a piece 
[pf elastic or string. This string should be cunningly concealed 
il^n the sleeve of your jacket, and when pulled should raise the 
lair from the head, causing peals of merriment. 

So much for the professional side of the comedian’s art. 
^ow for a few tips on the social angle. When in society it is 
ssential to monopolize the conversation. Develop your ego, 
o that on all occasions '*1” becomes the operative word. Never 
ease to refer to your overwhelming success the preceding week 
t the particular hall at which you were appearing, and where you 
laralysed your audience. Should anybody else in your company 
|kve the effrontery to tell a funny story, look right through them 
^ nd tell the end yourself before the raconteur gets to it. 

And now to round off this address, I am going to call on my 
>ld friend Charlie Glapham, famous for years as the comic of 
'blapliam and Dwyer, to say a few well chosen words to you. 


CHARLIE CLAPHAM 

When I was asked by Mr. MacBurps — Clurg—whatever 
^s name is — to take part in this programme, he requested me— 
wen if he hadn’t requested me I should have been in the pro- 
rramme just the same because of the fee— but when he did men- 
ion something about Beer-Beer, I thought, ‘‘Well, that’s grand,” 
'^%nd then he said something about Ack-Ack as well. Being a 
'horsey man I thought, “Well, what with the Ack-Ack and the 
^’‘3eer as well it should be a good day for me”— so here I am. 

I want to say a few points now on the situation. The trouble 
as plain as I can see — ^it is really, it’s all Balkan’s trouble from 
‘ bne end to the other and Jamaica is nearer to tlie West than the 
^^^ndies. That should explain quite a lot, but before we go 
brny political arguments I’d like to present the Not So Very 
Story Hour. 

Not So Very Rude Story Number One ! . . . I don’t k 
J%hether you’ve' heard the one about the recruit to the R 
iS^Air Force. He had only been in the Forces a fortnight ani 
^^disappeared for twelve hours with a machine. When he lax 
- tie was met by a 'sergeant, that is a man who has three thing 
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his how-do-y’“do, and he said to the recruit: 
you been?” ^ ^ 

The recruit said, “Well, IVe done it!” 

He said, “Oh, you’ve done it; and what hav^ 
He said, “Oh, I’ve done everything — upsi(|^ 
nose-diving, and the whole thing.” 

The sergeant said, “Really?” 

The recruit said, “Yes,” he said, “and I’ve 
tude record as well.” ^ 

He said, “Oh. ... in that machine?” 

“Yes, in this machine.” 

He said, “Well, you’ve got no instruments ii\ 
with.” ^ 

He said, “Haven’t I? Well, where do you 
ruddy harp from?” 

Not So Very Rude Story Number Two ! . . 
into a pub and he said, “A pint of beer, please. 
The guv’nor said, “Sorry, no glasses.” 

He tried six pubs and got the same answer at ^ 
ally he found a pub with a pint glass resting on tl\^' 
He grabbed the glass, dashed in and said, “Pint 
The guv’nor said, “Is that your glass?” ^ 

“Yes,” he said eagerly. 

“Ah, well,” said the guvnor, “sorry, but yo^v 
ration.” ^ 

A short story for the children. . . . Once U|;^ 
famous billiards players were practising one aftei'w 
ton’s with the usual ivory balls, when suddenly^ 
elephant. One player turned to the other axiK^ 
look round, old man, but an elephant has just ^ 
carry on and take no notice.” 

The elephant sat down and watched closely 
the game, his head carefully following the balls J 
from one end of the table to the other. After a 
and moved to the edge of the table, still intently 
ivories. The ^o players still went on playing, 
had not seen him. Suddenly the elephant pushed 
grabbed the three ivories, said, “My brother-in-1' 
and walked out. ' 

I don’t think that’s a true story, children 
Reverting to the trouble in the East, I’d hea 
ling seemed to be— in a bombshell— er— in a n 
nail— a couple of blokes in the Balloon— er—ii 
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;liey were in the bar — ^you know- — ^where you get a large for a 
^ery — ^less than you had in the other — and they both had very 
-ed-r—they’d obviously been doing a steady trade for some long 
:ime. In fact they were distinctly you know how, and this was 
:hc conversation : 

One said, '‘Well, when they invade us—- — 

The other bloke said, “Who?’’ 

“The Germans,” said the first bloke. 

“What do you mean, they invade us?” 

“Well, when they invade us ” He hiccoughed slightly. 

“Don’t be silly, they can’t invade us. How are they going 
o get here?” 

“Who?” asked the first bloke. 

“The Germans. How are they going to get here?” 

“By boats.” 

There was a pause for a moment, and then the other bloke 
poke again. 

“Oh, boats,” he said. “That’s different.” 


SPORTING RECOLLECTIONS 
“BEHIND THE WHEEL” 

by Billy Cotton — The Famous Band Leader 

Perhaps you wonder how a band-leader gets into this book under 
“Sporting Recollections”? Well, motor-racing is the answer. 
' started off in the last war in 1914 as a drummer in the Royal 
Pusiliers and ended up as an officer in the Royal Flying Corps. I 
vas what I’d describe now as a pilot of sorts, and managed to incur 
,lie wrath of my Flight Commander once or twice for thinking 
tcroplancs were made in more than one piece. 

I think it must have been during that time that engines got 
jtito my blood. I remained keen on flying and had an aeroplane 
■ight up to this war. But the bug that really bit me was motor- 
facing. I spent a lot of time and heart-breaks at that. I 
mppose I did all right as I won quite a few races and did well 
tnough in a lot of others. 

There arc lots of stories to be told about motor-racing. May- 
se two or three that concerned me would amuse you. ^ 

First of all, my most hcetic race, if you can call it that- 
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Whatever you call it, it was a close call for me, because the 
ankshaft broke, everything went solid, and my speed was 
und the one-hundred-and-fifty miles per hour mark! It 
ally brought home to me the meaning of the title '‘The Music 
»es Round and Around’’. 

Another time the cars were all lined up and preparing for 
e “off” for a five hundred mile race. Engines were being 
wed and the noise was terrific. The mechanic I had was a 
ry excitable foreigner whom I suspected of not having too 
gh an opinion of my driving. So, amongst all the din, 
beckoned him to come to the car on the line and shouted 
his ear, “What gear do I use to go off with?” The last 
ing I saw out of the corner of my eye was my mechanic waving 
5 hands with a despondent look on his face and an expression 
;hould imagine consigned me to the madhouse. 

One more yarn, one that amuses me, but wasn’t very funny 
the time. In the start of the race split seconds mean a lot, 
id one of the old hands told me a way to anticipate the start- 
g flag that was generally dropped by the late Mr. Ebbelwhite. 

2 said that after the one minute warning was shown, by 
refully watching “Ebby” one could see him take a deep breath 
St before he dropped his arm. So the next time I was driving 
a race that Ebby was starting I kept a very close watch on him 
iring the last minute. What happened? 

He coughed and I stalled my engine 1 


A Poem Dedicated to all Balloon Operators 
Squadron-Liiader H, Bits chine 

Did you ever bump into Nobby? 

A peculiar sort of cuss, 

’Bout the ’eight of sixpenn’orth o’ coppers, 

An’ a dial like the back of a ’bus ! 

’E’d lived all ’is life in a stable. 

Since ’e was a nipper o’ four; 

’E done jest wot ’c luted widi them ’orses 
An’ they’d come up and arsk ’im for more. 
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When war starts, R.A.F. wants Mechanics, 
And Pilots and Air Gunners too. 

Nobby tells ’em ’e’s ’andy wiv ’orses 
Can’t they find summat for ’im to do? 

They jest larfs at ’im — ‘‘We ain’t got ’orses — 
You’ll be teilin’ us next that yer croons. 

But we ’ave got a job wot’ll suit yer” — 

And they bungs ’im in barrage balloons ! 

Ole Nobby’s as pleased as a puppy, 

’E’s determined ter climb ter the top, 

But ’e finds ’e’s ter start dahn the bottom — 
A.G.2 under training Balloon Op. 

But at last the day comes when our Nobby 
’As finished ’is last blinkin’ course, 

And ’e finds ’isself aht on a war site 
Wiv a balloon ter mind, ’stead of an ’orse ! 

One night when there wasn’t no warning, 

Ole Jerry comes over ter blitz; 

There was dirt dropping all round the ’ouses 
A-settin’ the kids orfin fits. 

The crew runs ter get the balloon up 
Wiv Nobby up there on the winch— 

There’s a flash an’ a roarin’ explosion — 

The fellows see pore Nobby flinch. 

’E’d bin ’it, but ’e just slings ’is brake orf, 
A-grittin’ ’is teeth wiv the pain; 

’F’s all aht to get that balloon up— 

Gome on, ’oss, gently now, on the rein.” 

It seems jest like years ter pore Nobby 
Afore she gets up ter the top, 

But at long last she reaches the ceiling ; 

Nobby chuckles, an’ goes over — ^fiop ! 

The fellers all rushes towards ’im, 

_Lifts ’im gently out outer the ground : 

E knows that ’e’s ’andin’ ’is checks in 
But ’e smiles as ’e gazes around. 
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“So long, mates, yer flat-footed blighters — 
Fm done for — this pain in me side — 

But Fd like to ’ave taken a Jerry 
Ter come wiv me on me last ride.” 

Then all of a sudden they ’ears it — 
A-tearin’, a splinterin’ sound — 

A Jerry smack inter the cable — 

And smack again inter the ground. 

Ole Nobby jest grins when ’e ’ears it, 

An’ whispers, “We shan’t be long, mates, 

The Jerry’s an’ me goin’ tandem 

On a long ride ter them pearly gates.” 

An’ so ’e passed out on the ground there, 

A Balloonatic jist doin’ ’is job; 

“Nature’s gentleman” ’is C.O. called ’im, 
And gum, ’e was right, swelp me bob 1 

So if they starts pullin’ yer leg, chums, 

An’ saying yer all crazy loons, 

Don’t you worry — ^yer ’elpin’ beat Tticr 
Wiv yer blanketty barrage balloons. 


LAUGHS WITH THE FORCES [2] 

tough gunners were entertaining each other telling stories, 
I one said to the other, “Have you heard the story about the 
e bunny rabbit who wanted to go and play?” 

The other gunner said, “No, what is it?” 

So the first gunner said: “Well, once upon a time there was 
ttle bunny rabbit, and it said to its Mummy: ‘Mummy, may 
o and play?’ And the Mummy rabbit said: ‘Yes, but be 
s you don’t go and play on the railway line.’ So the little 
bit went off, and being a naughty little rabbit, of course it 
It and played on the railway line. 

“Well now, as it was playing, a train coming along very fast 
the up-Iine cut off the little rabbit’s white fluify t^. So it 
back to its Mummy and it said: ‘Mummy, I’ve been a 
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naughty Kttle rabbit. I have been playing on the railwa'^ 
and the train cut off my little fluffy tail !’ So the Muinnay ' , 
said ; ‘You are a naughty little rabbit. Now go right b%V^<i 
the railway line and find your tail and I’ll stick it on for 
So the little rabbit went back and started looking round 
little fluffy tail, and another train coming very fast on the 
line cut off its little head.” 

The gunner who was telling the story paused rather 
and the other fellow said, “What happened after that?” ^ 

The gunner who was telling the story said, “Oh, that' ''i 
that’s the end.” ^ ^ 

So the other one said, “Surely you’re not goinsr to leav^ 
thing there?” ® ® ^ 

The one who was telling the story said, “Well, actually 1 
IS a moral.” 

“Oh,” said the other one. “What is it?” , 

.^d the one who was telling the story said, “Never lose , 1 

head over a bit of fluff.” 

Captain Jimmy Kenne^j.^^ < 


MY HOBBY 

bj Harry Hemsky 





/ o jLxjLs If nap 

“tirse, is the 

umntelHgible child jargon, which 
iiXin scnpt by sentences such as “Hgfoh'; 

they realivf ^ bghn” — a horror to typists 

helaS L?k ^ u don’t matter! I asked Harry Le dav' 
what he said: • ' 

collecting Stamm Some people make a hobby , 

S Pewter, or old china-mine is cofllc- 

“l ^ few of them : 

remarked: ‘That^^a^Dret^^rl^^^ finger, I smiling] 

't married by any c^anS’^ wearing— you’s 
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■ “The child regarded me with a look of intense scorn, at mv 
,,.pparent ignorance and answered, ‘Married! Why, I’m not 
^Ven engaged!’ ^ 

, _ “All little boys object to being Idssed. To over-ride this 
•bjection Harold s aunt sought to bribe him by offering him a 
enny if he allowed her to kiss him. This was his reply ■ ‘A 
^ get more than that for taking castor oil.’ 

^ _ A little girl was asked what an egg was. She replied, ‘A 
^aicl^en not yet. ^ ’ 

“A farmer found a small boy perched on the top of his favour- 
apple-tree. What be thee adorn’ up that there tree^’ he 
iquired. 

,, “The boy, answering, said : ‘Nothing, mister. I’ve iust fallen 
± an aeroplane. 

A litde girl was given instruction before paying a visit to some 
;iends-should she be asked to dine to reply, ‘No, thanks, I’ve 

:j Unfortunately the question was put to her in this manner- 
Vill you have a bite to eat with us?’ 

“hereupon she replied, ‘No, thank you, I have bitten.’ 
Picking up a history book I remarked to its owner, a very 
nail boy : How far have you got up to?’ ’ / 

answered, ‘Up to where my dirty fingers leave off’ 

- hlsie was instructed to assist Winnie in her toilet,’ both 
aildren being m the bathrooni. A little later weird noises 
ere heard in which Winnie s voice predominated 
“ ‘What ever is the matter in them?’ I enqS 
‘Answering me Winnie called out : ‘Elsie’s dropped the towel 
the water, and she’s drying me wetter than I was before ’ 

Have you seen your new baby cousin that the stork brought 

^ijir auntie last week? I asked Winnie yesterday. 

“She replied, ‘Oh yes, she’s a dear little thing, isn’t she?’ 

Has Horace seen her?’ 

‘‘ ‘No, Horace hasn’t seen her/ 

<c ‘Would he like to?’ 

» til would you like to 

2 the dear little baby that the stork brought Auntie last week"” 
(jrlo ash ashey shee shec shors.’ 

“ |What did Horace say?’ 

*' ' No, he’d rather see the stork.’ 

A teacher addressed her class in this manner: ‘Now, 
exi, take out your drawing-books and draw what you ' 
e to be when you grow up. If you’d like to be an ai: 
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well, draw a picture of an airman. ^ If you’d like 
well, draw a soldier. Or draw a sailor, a grocer, 
or anything you would like to be.’ 

“The classroom was quiet for a long time whilf5|. 
were all busily engaged drawing what they fanci^ 
one little boy, ^ 

“ ‘What’s the matter with you?’ said his t(x 
haven’t drawn a thing. Don’t you want to be 
“ ‘Yes, I do, teacher,’ he replied, T M^ant to be ^ 
I don’t know how to draw it !’ 

“Little Willie’s mother had just presented hi|^, 
sisters, and the whole household was joyful and exei^, 
was beaming with pride. 

“As Willie was about to set off for school, he calh^^. 
side. ‘If you tell your teacher about it, I’m sure 
a day’s holiday,’ he said. 

“That evening Willie came home beaming, 
quite right, Dad, I don’t have to go to school tomoi'^. 
“ ‘Did you t^ll the teacher about the twins ?’ 

“ ‘Oh no, I just told the teacher I had a little 
“ ‘You should have told her you had two of the^xi 
“ ‘No, I’m saving the other for next week.’ 

“You see,” said Harry Hemsley, “it is an interej 
and it has one great advantage — it doesn’t cost anyt 


THE SPORTS QUIZ 

A POPULAR feature of Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer some time 
bports Quiz presented by Harold Lewis, the well^kti 
writer and journalist, under the name of “Captai 
rlere s a story, a fairly true story, from Harold I.ewis 


CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S LAST PC 

hy Captain Cuttle 

ir Captain Cuttle^ 

^0, bleeding mmh about Sport, why c 
cmg and back all the wtrmers yours truly Chelsea f.c. sup) 
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, That s a letter I received shortly after starting- a series of 
;roadcasts in Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer, and 1 have no need to add 
rat It did not come from a gunner, nor from a lady of the Balloon 
arrage, but from some coarse civilian listening to the Forces’ 
rogramme It annoyed me. After all, how does he know that 
don t back all the winners? For all he knows, I may have 
sen backing every winner for twenty years and now have so 
Liicli money that I have to keep it in. a lot of different banking 
ccouats. I may have been doing all this broadcasting, not for 
te money but because I felt benevolent and wished others to 
.are. my unique knowledge of the rules and history of sport. 

Havtm t you often read advertisements by people quite will- 
g to give you their invaluable inside information about racing 
erely for a lew odd shillings to cover the cost of the bar ex- 
siises . Haven t you seen advei'tisements about all sorts of 
ays of getting ndi and famous, like writing articles for the news- 
i.jpeis or selling Clhiistmas cards, Ibr instance? Only the other 
ly a fel ow wrote giving me priceless advice about some mining 
ares which were so rare that an e.xpcrt I showed the letter to 
id never even heard of them before. Why, I remember a 
Lap who was the strongest man in the world once offering me 
s secrets so that I, then a boy of thirteen, could have tWn 
s place as the strongest man in the world, just by doing a few 
nple lessons. He even told me all about the first le«on for 
» tiling. Ii .1 had had six shillings and sixpence I would have 
en the strongest man in the world for a good many years, and 
at s something you can make money out of^ besides enioving 
2 by busting up people you don’t like. 

What hurt about this letter from the Chelsea F.C. supporter 
MacLiirg had read it first and had written across 
^ nasty one*’. I felt that this was implied criticism. 

1 MacLurgj my ovni producer, was himself adding* suspicion 
to iTiy knowledge of my subject. 
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the right answer and came to llie conclusion thai. t,he\i 
as clever as I was and could do my stud* just as W{‘11 - 
only I knew someone at the ihlkd. and they didn’t/ 
they went on listening and saying it \Nas tripe* and went 
ing. Henry Hall lijjpetl hr* oik about that. 'Mfl asb 
cnce five ciiicstions/^ he once told nu\ "I nuike ('crtah- 
answer four, and I make the liitlt just a hit <*a.si(a- 
why he’s famous. Psyi*hnlogy ids calk'd, il' you <'au' 
I didn’t tell this to liill MacLurg, because j xsas (b 
him as well, lliey had to be extrcmiely siiiiph' 
to giu'ss ’em, and il lie knew the answia* Iu‘\i suspeet i' 
wrong, and as often as not Iie’d say hc' didn’t know, ; 
shouldn’t !,)c caught and look an ass. As tliough't 
any dificrence. (Pm not in !ns |)rt)granirne mnv, so * 
care iibout Bill MacLurg?) 

Well, all was going well and lots of ]H*opIe really 
I was clever and knew all the answers to everytini/; 
(which I do, mind you; don’t make* any inisuike al^ 
when one day I asked the listeners my favourite darts 
thought to myself that here \vas one 'that t'very list/ 
guess after about five seconds, even includim^ Bill " 
Well, perhaps not five seconds for Pali Marlmrg. ; 
probably ’phone me next morning, his \'fiici‘ ooidng’ 
ness and the lustful pleasure of prkhy and he would 
by the way, that was a damn’ silly one vcm askefl yesti- 
course I knew it right ^iway.” And i wtHilil answer, 
that so-and-^so?'^ giving the answer to make sinv, and 
say, very pleasantly, think Fd makt* it just a little ’ 
next time, old inand’ 

You remember the poser, don’t you ? Well, vou r 
don’t you? It doesn^t matter, 1'he milv |mint that 
the rule that the last dart mml score a thnibic (such h 
twenty equals forty, or double one equals two) anti 
douMe must reduce your score to exactly nil Wt'II, 
the Qpiz : 

A player needs to score three pointe. 

He has three darts. 

He scores with each dart and wins the game with 


T ?°PPy* You’ve guessed it alnu 

T ^ “Was that < 

ui right. I mean, it sounds daft to me. He wants thr 
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has three darts, he scores with each dart, finishes on the double 
d wins the game. Is that really all right?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s really all right.” Maybe I was preening 
/self a wee bif about having beaten him. You get that way 
len you’re a public idol. 

Bill said, “He finished on a double, and that must be at least 
D points out of the three he wants. Yet he scores with both 
; other darts.” He looked at me a trifle menacingly. There 
s that in his eye which said pretty plainly that if ever I did .slip 
there would be such an almighty row. 

The next day the managing director of .some manufacturing 
npany rang up the B.B.C. and complained that his ihetory 
5 at a standstill because the men were woi'king up to a f'ree- 
•all fight over something about a darts broadcast the previous 
ht. The following day came the avalanch/; of letters, prac- 
illy all abusive. 

ir sir or madam, 

Having been President of the Fox and Hounds Darts for two 
fs tww / write to say on behalf of all rny fellow members that this 
Z is a swindle and a robbery and" that it can’t be done. 1 am, sir, 
r obedient servant. P.S. Ton’d better give some answer ne.xt Tkurs- 
because there’s forty quarts of beer on it at the Fox. 

I’hat sort of thing. 

There were one or two telegrams. Lots of telephone calls, 
cks of letters. Bill MacLurg got anxious. ‘“I’his really is 
right, this darts thing?” he asked me several times. He added 
ie that in a way his job was at stake as well as mine. Of 
xse it was all right, I assured him. I, Captain Cuttle, had 
cr put a foot wrong. 

So the following Ihursday I gave the tinsw'er triumphantly. 
MacLurg looked a bit puzzled. Off the air, he pinned me 
a corner. “Tell me that answer again,” he hissed. So I 
I him--just like you guessed it two minutes ago. P«;rlcclly 
•uine, isn’t it? No catch? Certainly not. jBut poor old 
went red, with white and purple markings. “Get out of 
studio!” he said. “Go on — ^get out! And never mutter 
> my microphone again. You— you double-crosser. You 
ok.” 

Was that fair? I ask you, Mr. Reader, as an honest judge of 
porting quiz, to say whether the answer was unfair. 

What? Oh, come. 
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CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S SPORTS QUIZ 


Here are some of the teasing questions*'* on rules ol' sports 
Captain Cuttle set his listeners in Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer, 
which members of the Forces set him : 

1. Association Football: The goalkeeper ran out to gatK ^ 
the ball from a very long shot, but the bounce deceived 

he slipped and fell. The ball was tTavelling into tiie ntn vW 
small boy dashed on to the field and kicked it away. 
goal? Or, what happened next? ' 

2. Golf : A player chipped his ball onto the green, A jaw 
seized it. The golfer shouted and the bird dropped the 

the hole. Had the golfer holed out? 

3. Cricket: The ball struck the batsman’s pad, was ^ 
and returned to the bowler. The umpire called, 

The bowler then appealed for leg-before-wicket. ShoubVl 
umpire give a decision? ^ tlj 

4. Association Football: A player was taking a penalty 1 , ! 
He ran up to the ball, pretended to aim for one cornet 
deliberately missed the ball. The goalkeeper dived to on^ 
and then the kicker kicked the ball neatly into the othei cov^^ 
the goal. Does the referee give a goal? 

5. Cricket: A bowler, in delivering the ball, acc'ide 
kicks a stump at his end and breaks the wicket. Is tliis T 
ball? Does the delivery count at all? 


Hi 


6. Golf : Two opponents in a match reach the h 
been widely separated by wild tee-shots. The firs\ iilaver 

‘ Fveplayr-^^— ’ ' 

the second 


played five. How many have you played?” *\Foiir 
:cond player. They hole out, and then the first playc 


I m sorry. ^ I had played only four shots to the green, so we ai 
both down in six, and we halve the hole.” Do they ? 

7. The red stood on the brink of the pocket. Ti, 
striker played for a six-shot— to pot and foUow through. Bm 
he struck his ball the red fell in of its own accord, and the cm 
bafi went m wiAout touching any ball. Who scored what? 

8. Snooker : A player had made a break of 48 (six reds and si 
blacks) and potted another red,, to bring the break .so far to 4, 
When bs opponent noticed that the blue wasn’t on the table i 

apparently never had been since the game stal led. 
he claimed a foul. Who scored- wha t? 

* For answer^ see Ajrpeodix, p. 
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“WORDS, IDLE WORDS” 
or 

fHE THOUGHTS OF AN AIRCRAFTMAN” 

:don’t know whether it’s ever occurred to you that we A.C.s 
:d N.G.O.s are very limited in our vocabulary. For instance, 
went round to the cooldiouse the otlier day, and tltcre was a 
M.T. carrying on like this ; 

“I’m sittin’ in the binding hanger, not doing any binding 
dy any binding harm when up comes a binding Corporal and 
iding well says: ‘What the binding blue binding blazes do you 
ading well think you’re doing? Get binding up and binding 
ill get on with your binding work.’ I just binding well looked 
; him and I said to myself, ‘I know what you binding are. 
m’re a binding bind.'' ” 

' Well, that’s all very well, but the English language is full of 
fectives ; it ctin be beautiful and cxpre.ssive. Take, for example, 
e exquisite English of Pilot-Ofliccr Plum on the telephone; 

“Is that you, darling? . . . Oh, good sliow ! . . , Oh, 
lod show ! ... Oh, jolly good show ! . . . Oli, that’s wizard ! 

. That really is wizard ! . . . I take a good view of that, 1 
ce an exceptionally good view of that ... Well, no - actu- 
y! . . . Well, yes— actually ! ... Oh nQ—actuaUf^ . . . 
1, 1 take a very poor view of that . . . I take a very poor view 
that^ . . . What? . . . Yes, we went to the show, but Diana 
aldn t come, and tt was rather a good show, so it was rather a 
d show . . . Not, it wasn’t a bad show, it was good show, but 
nean it was a bad show because — I mean it wa.s a good show, 
t . . - Hullo? . . . Hullo? . . . You’ve cut me off. Well,’ 
i a bad show. It really is a bad show. I take a poor view of 
tt. I really do take a poor view of that. I couldn’t take a 
orer view of that. ...” 

<J°ubt that the language used by the A.C.s 
a N.G.O.s could benefit by such an example. 

Arthur Macrae. 
(late I 1 .A.G., now Flying Officer.) 
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“NATURE’S NIGHT FIGHTERS” 
by Franks Lane 

We hear a good deal about the R.A.F.’s night fighter: 
what about the first night fighters of all — the owls and 
I guess the great swathes of light which the searchli^: 
now for ever cutting in the night sky are puzzling our ov , 
bats quite a lot. Not so much, though, I imagine, a„ 
German relatives are being puzzled by the firework dispiij 
up by the Jerry multi-coloured searchlights. I’d like to r 
just how an owl reacts when it flies in a split-second from 
blackness into more than noonday light. I think its eye: 
do a pretty quick-change act. Those eyes of an owl are re; 
able organs. Some experiments have been carried out wi’ 
species of owl and they proved that the bird had complets* 
trol over the movements of the iris. The owl was seen mi\ 
to contract or relax the quivering iris in accommodai’, 
vision to different objects and varying distances. Mopf 
it was proved that the owl could move the two irises indeper. ; 
of each other. 

In addition to its marvellous eyes (for the bird can 
see in pitch darkness) an owl has another aid to night hun*. 
its microphonic ears, whose enormous auditory cavitie: 
encircle the face. Incidentally, that helps to explain why 
has such a relatively huge face. Such a sensitive hearing ap ;; 
tus enables an owl to pick up minute sounds made by its q ' 
which would be completely inaudible to less efficient ears. 

And that brings me to the third characteristic of this n;: 
night fighter. An owl on the wing is the most silent bird 
is— -that is except when it gives vent to its ear-piercing 
which is probably to make its quarry start and thus g; 
position away. The owl’s silent flight fulfils two purp:. ! 
it enables the bird to hear other sounds better and it pn: ■ 
the creatures it is after hearing the owl’s approach, 
has given the owl a special silencer equipment in the shape 
v^y fine down which covers the tail and the edges of each f 
This down, coupled wth a special formation of the flight feai. 
mates the beating wings of an owl practically noiseless. 

ter armament, an owl has a pair of very deadly claws 
n efficient beak. A man who had the misfortune to be atu. 
y owls said one owl’s claw went right through the sinew o 
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".'P- S’Bd entirely paralysed it. And you may remember reading 
ae while ago that Mr. Eric Hosking, the famous bird photo- 
pher, lost an eye through an attack by this most efficient ol 
an night fighters. 

So much for the owl. What about the bat? If a bat were 
arged up to the size of a ’plane, and by some miracle it could 
made to retain its manoeuvrability, I doubt if there’s a search- 
it crew m existence that could keep it in the beam. And if 
I’vc ever watched a bat performing its eerie erratic flight 
lusk you’ll know why. It flings its tiny body about the sky 
■; living quicksilver. Now there’s a reason for that. Most 
. s live largely on insects and to capture their prey they have 
dodge and dart about like a Spitfire manoeuvring round a 
mier for the kill — only more so ! Maybe when we see them 
. lusk they are “revving up” to get ready for the night’s work. 

; And now I’m going to say something about bats that jmay well 
kc you smile. They carry with them their own radio-locators, 
me tell you what I mean. 

: Have you notiaid what large care bat.s have? And if ever 

1 get close to one you may notice that the little creature has 
le conspicuous growths of one sort or another on its head. 

■ example, one species has a thick, wide, horseshoe-shaped 
tnbranc covering its muzzle and others have a series of small, 
nded warts on the lips or small wattles on the sides of the 
1. All these seem to act as sound receivers or microphones, 
a bat flics it emits a series of very high-pitched cries. The 
nd-waves thus set up radiate from the flying bat, and if they 
ke an object come bounding back to the little creature. 

2 sounds are then picked up by its “microphones” and a 
ssage IS flashed to its wings, and by the time it has come level 
h the obstacle it has altered the direction of its flight and thus 
•s not come to grief. You see what I mean now, by saying 
t bats have their own radio-locators? 

And just in case you think I have pulled the “long bow”, 
e is a quotation, taken from a reiaort of the experiments of 
) American scientists on bats. This is what the report says : 
“Some of the newest aviation instruments are believed to use 
evice similar to the one developed so effectively by nature in 
bat. It is cxjpccted that the knowledge gained at Harvard” 
lere the experiments were carried out— -F.W.L.) “from the 
may have useful applications in the air armament pro- 
mme.” 

So I hope when next you get a glimpse of either an owl or 
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bat you Mdll realize that you are 
is not unwortliy of comparison 
tamed out by flic R.A.F. 


at a night flyer 
'Mill the finest night fiJ 


“MY HOBBY IS BEER” 

Somebody must luivc been the lirsi: person to sav tin's n, i 
that first statement, how many thousands no' jnilHon? 

« been sdd? Win, I Ibe Wer 
likes to spend Ins spate time in the warm and conccnial 5?*! 
pherc of his local inn, talking to his citnues "md hi vino ^ 
darts or skittles or slKwc-iutirpenny 
Englishmen luive spent it from generation togtme^atSn t 

hast‘:ir““ " 

“BEER AND BACCY” 

hj Gerald Face 

I SUPPOSE I ought to know something al>out these two tlii i 
beer and baccy, because during the day I work fomPin!^ 

wifSpVxheM^^^ bar in 2 

needed 

his beer and i/ho demands certain qualities 

KoUSy,"*' “ ““ 

through— no cloud^tuffforh'" stuff he can j 
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iduced this brew there would be some very caustic comments 
r the counter about “Pea Soup” or perhaps “Here’s real mud 
jTOur eye” ! 

But for all this, beer nowadays is pretty good stuff. And 
I’t believe those stories you hear about modern beer being 
I chemicals”. Any brewer of repute knows that to produce a 
r which will suit the present-day customer, it must be brewed 
31 malt, hops and sugar alone. 

Whilst on the topic of beer, I think we ought to say a word 
)Ut that hearty set of men, the brewery draymen. They are 
ace on their own, always cheerful, ever ready for a pint, and 
strong as lions. Our delivery day is Friday, and after the 
ss have been put in the cellar and the barrels racked, the crew 
hree are entertairied in the bar — ^whatever time of day they 
ipen to call. 1 his is a time-honoured custom which must 
observed. 

One of these chaps was telling me that one day when they 
I had a very busy round, they started on a forty-mile journey 
ae, two men in the cabin of the lorry and George on the tail- 
jd, feeling very sleepy. When they reached the brewery 
d, they found they w'crc short of George. He had fallen asleep 
1 slipped off the lorry and was in hospital forty miles away ! 
Our friend also told me that during the floods last winter 
y came to a dip in the I'oad which was completely under water. 
He asked a rustic standing near by if it was safe to talce the 
■y through, and was told, yes. However, when the water was 
1 above the top of the wheels he shouted to the said rustic : 

“I say ! You .said this water wasn’t deep !” 

“Well, sir,” said the rustic, “it be only ’aff way up our ducks !” 
And now a word about our smokes. It is not so long ago 
;e we used to I'ely on our American friends for our supply of 
' tobacco. But now we get a good deal from the Dominions 
[ Colonics and elsewhere too. It comes over here in great 
jden hogsheads weigliing about half a ton. Then it is usually 
wed to mature for about three years in a bonded warehouse 
ore it’s used. 

Pipe tobacco lias been smoked in this country since the six- 
ith century, but cigarettes are of much later origin. The idea 
vrapping tobacco in paper and smoking it in this form is said 
have been brought back by the soldiers who served in the 
mean Campaign of 1853-6. But cigarettes became increas- 
ly popular. That’s very obvious today, and it’s certain that 
more tobacco is used in this form than as pipe tobacco. 
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Beer and tobacco, deliciously simple pleasures, ^ 
to make that wonderful tradition of English lifeA^ 
Inn. As I told you, that’s something I know aboX 
wife keeps one down in Somerset. It might amuX 
some of the hidden snares which beset the path X 
innkeeper. Here are a few examples from the ‘ VI' 
tomers” list: \ 

The man who puts a vice-like grip on h^ 
closing time and insists on being the last to Ico 

The man who wants to sell you life insuAx 
counter. 

The chatty man who will talk when you are 
from the till. 

The man who insists on singing or the man 
fight — the vocalist is more nuisance than the v > 
long run. 

The busybody who wants to come round 
glasses. 

The man who says, “Hello, the tide’s out” v 
* is not quite full and the bar is over full. 
However, these queer fish are in the minority, an., 
chap with his glass and his pipe is usually a really g? 

rU tell you another thing. If you’re feeling a p 
would revive your faith in human nature to know of^ ■ 
acts of kindness which are done unobtrusively by ^ 
spend an hour in a tavern during the evening. Anr^ ' 
the chap who is broke till next pay day seldom 

Dr. Johnson, that rather irritable old gentlema^ 
nearly two hundred years ago, once said : ^ 

There is nothing which has yet been contrived ■ 
kS’ happiness is produced as by a goo^ 

Long may it continue to flourish as an English 


COUNTRY LIFE 

^ Hedkj Beadk 


Although I am a man of the city, I was brought ud < 
tion, iStTndtobb^^^ remained my ?h 
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JV[y father never could understand how I tolerated the mono- 
* y of London. Nothing ever happened there, he used to say, 
" lie on the farm everything is always happening. There is 
j;h in this. Nature never is still. The crops, the trees, the 
^ers and everything, are always changing. But in the town 
pretty much the same year in and year out. 

Contrast the noises on a farm with those in the city. The 
“ ghing of a horse, the bleating of a lamb, or the grunt of a pig, 
T above all the song of the birds — ^how much more pleasing 
rf'ijp, the din of the city. 

J love, too, to hear the horse language of the labourer: 

: ^00-ach! Woo, Woo, Gee now, Smart. Gidup. Gipsy, 
^dy. Smart.’’ 

: dialects too! In Essex you might hear some such con- 

ization as this : 

^‘^Where you goon, Geoi'ge?” 

' : *^'Up the medder to give they lil ode lambs some vittels.” 
Where you goon alter that?” 

"""To see how the ode bullilcs arc gittin’ on up t’other end of 
farm.” 

.^‘‘Are ye, wbaver for? They are all right, I count.” 

* ‘'Howsoever, I count I’ll goo and see for mesen.” 

: . *"Tdow much d’yar ode sow make at the market, George?” 
h*‘'Not so much as I thought t’ood, tho I dent think t’ood !” 

I hope the dialects will never die out. If they do, there won’t 
>;rays be an England, because, to my mind, they are England. . 


CIDER 
R. J. mar 

chaps, beer’s all right, but give me cider every time. I 
nL a pint oi'good Somerset cider, a crust of bread and some 
,€!:ddar is thet best meal a man can have. I have been 

dicing cid(‘r for about fifty years, . I run a big mixed farm and 
lice cider as a side line. I grow my own fruit, about ten acres 
apples, mostly Kingston Blacks. These are the best cider 
pies. 

Maybe you’d like to know how we make cider? Well, we 
thcr the apples and let them stand in a heap to 
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about a fortnight. Then they go into an olc^^ 
machine. It’s got wooden cogs, made from 
apple tree. This pulps up the apples. Then tb^ 
out into the tubs. This is pure fruit juice, 
anything but pure juice in our cider. A good cf 
drink after v/ater. From the tub we put it intt;^^ 
barrels, or pipes, as they’re called. It stands^ 
three weeks, and then we i^ack it ofl' into other ^ 
It’s about three months before we can sell it, 
like that for years. I’ve drunk five-year-oId 
beautiful, but it was very strong. You tell a 
smell and its taste. It’s a matter of expericnc^ 
smell and taste of apple. 

We use the waste from cidcr-making as pig 
cattle. I remexnber once emptying the sedirn^ 
into a pigs’ trough and they ate too much of it. y 
those pigs were all tight ! . 

There is more cider drunk in Somerset now th 
I think. It’s a good drink and it holds its own 
way. Cider-making doesn’t take up much of m 
job for the spare men in their spare time. We 
when it’s dry and make the cider when it’s wet. ^ 
Yes, beer’s all right, but give me cider every ^ 


Jeanne de Casalis presents ; 
“‘MRS. FEATHER ON THE TEL} 

Hallo? ... Is that Stickler, Stamp and Noo 
tors. ... Can I speak to Mr. Stickler, please? . 
I speak to ^ Stamp? . . . Oh, all right, give m 
But don t be long because I want him to sue so- 

Md ._. HaHo, Noodle? ... er ... Mr er 

IS Feather speaking ! . . . You were a; 
, ook here, I regret to say I’m in a very delic 
Gan you hear me? . . . I sound muffled? l am. 
laid up Im laid up^ downwards. Yes, I’ve had 
. a how-dyou with a horse! . Well, you f 
Sergeant put me on it and it shook me off • 
baUoon going up! . . . i say I’ve had a hSloFa 
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loo. Witli a horse ! . . . Yes ! . , . A very rough sergeant 
t me on a horse that was in the same paddock as a balloon 
• d when the balloon went upwards the horse stepped forwards 
d I fell downwazds on my backwards ! Now Fm upside down 
d . . . well . , , you sec rny position! . . . Wish you 
V aid? . * . I'hc s<u'gcant said I had such a nice seat, too. feiit 
coursc this liES ruiiicd it! . . . Well, now, the point is: WI1.0 
■:.r:o’iild we suc, Noodlc? ... I say, Sue should we Hoo Noodle! 

mean lor iny damages? 'FIzc horse:, tlie sergeant, or llze 
,:,::iloon? . . .^Wliy not? l',)oesrft someone represent a balloon 
Parliam(*rit? . . . Well, can’t ihe horse Iiire a solicitor to 
,.-:fcnd liim from^me?^. . . All right, tlzen, Fin going for 
rgea.n,t . . . Gohig ibr the sergeant. Alter all, he should 
,v€ known better— he was in a very posh regiment too! Yes 
* . tlic Goldca'eam Guards, lir . . . Goldslream Guards. 

- is horse sliould be trained not to jziove when someone’s lying 
it its back! , . . What! . . . ThaFs all very well, Noodle, but 
m not going to take a thing like this sitting down ! I slzouldn’t 
surprised if I could never sit down again. I . . . Yes, but 
, at’s not all. Wait a minute, that’s only the beginning! He 
as vezy careless placing me on tlie animal ! . . . Well, you see, 
^ isaid there were three ways of getting on. . . . Take a Hying 
tip on^ to - Hike in <urcuscs^^- putting your knee in liis Izazzd 
ltd btnng thrown zip, or just stepping into the saddle from a 
ijule or a high wall, which is what I wanted to do , . . Y<‘s, 
iXt he ux)ukln’t let me ! . . . No! . . . He insisted 011 llingiiig 
xe on! Bt'ing a leather-weight naturally I fling very (uzsily! 

^ . Who Hung who? . . . He Hung me! . . . r>elievc it or 
oG He threw me from tize ground on one side of the animal to 
'xe ground on the other sicle five times before 1 hit tlze Uzrgct ! 

.. . I said to him: *What d^ou take me for? A Gzzttleshock 
^ a sl'iucklccot ... a coshla . . I was at the end of my 
by the time I got thcre—and so was the horse! , . . Yes. 
till, I was pleased because Fd .mastered the most difiicult part 
txd . . . What? . . . Oh yes, getting on and oifi'’ is the diflF 
iilly . . - the rest is nothing . * . it’s just a matter of hooking 
c>ur lt‘gs zmder its tummy azzd hanging on to the ridge of fur 
own its neck . . . which is what I was doing . . . but he said 
xxiust sit up tmd tickle the horse with iny toes! Well, zzow, I 
xiew that was a mistake at the time-^ — I felt it in jzzy bones— I 
:iH find it in my bones. I said to him; *Look here/ I said, ‘'Fm 
oltc hap|)y lying down like tins with my azms round its neck— 
oiFt let’s move— wc can put the finishing touches in afterwards.’ 
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But he said : 'No, we’re going to take a nice little walk 
the balloon now.’ And of course that’s the very moment v 
it started to float up! . . . No, not the horse — the ball^ 
... Up till then it was lying squeezed out on the grass ^ 
No, no, Noodle, not the horse . . . Up till then I really h^'' 
noticed it ... I thought it was a carpet or something ^ 
Yes . . . But all the time it was inhaling and getting bn 
and bigger . . . the balloon . . . Yes 1 ' Well, then, u| 
went . . . and the horse . . . and me I Of course, before^' 
could say 'Jack Hulbertson’ I was back on the land. ... X 
your pardon? . . . You don’t think I’ve got a leg to stand 
• . . I haven’t. That’s the point 1 And I haven’t got smyi). 
to sit on either! ! ! And someone has got to pay for it ! \\ 

look here, let me put my case to Mr. Stickler! . . . He’s si|^. 
on a Board? What about Stamp? . . . Standing for Pa.^ 
ment? Oh dear, and you always take everything lying 
Well, who should I tell about it to, then? . . . Tell it to 
Horse Marines? Who are the Horse . . . Who are the \ 
. . . Hallo! . . . Macaroni . . . er . . . Poodle, . . . er 
Noodle ! Oh dear, I haven’t got the strength to go on wit^: 
. . . Edgar! Darling! Bring me a long drink and a 
cushion, dear! ... A long cushion and a soft drink . . 
soft ... a hard . . . a . . . Don’t argue, dear, dr 
ARGUE. . . ^ ^ 


^^THE EXPERT TALKS’’ ^ 
Sir Adrian Boult, the famous Conductor of th& 
B.B.C. Orchestra 

sure Pm the last person who ought to be talking abi 
n uc ors. I ve been asked to tell yoii what a conductoi 

^ don’t see liow to do this withi 
voffwW T trumpet. At any rate. I’ll i 

listeners to i 

whether he s just showing off. ,1 

__Wefl, what do we conductors think we do, anyway’ 

1S>m ™ 

P * hard that we come to have a very clear picti 
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in our uiinds ol' exactly (he wav that un,,!.- j,-, m- 1 a 

last and agitated, or slow niid peaeeiid. l,.,. how .1 ’ * 

affect the orchestra or tin- elu.lr .e :uv c-...uUwtin pS 
course, because we udl their, ^^hal to d,, at rehearsal 
because wc try to wave our stick and our arms in -iirh 

.hal ,t «ill ,l„,„ ,,k,y ,i,,, i„,, „;i„ iSi t 

pnr ly «ko l.y a k.ml if 

lliat. \ou know that .1 you'n- sitting at a' ;.lav. or a pictur!' 
in a church- or out for a walk wiiii sona-nne cuifre fond of ^ 
ransoxnetunes besure that you kia.w vhat thev're tliinkin-bd 
tfey siiy anytlung about it? That is the same sort ufthinci 
aikcts iiiusKiaus \^h() air brin'.;; iriHluatrd ' aiu! 1 c 
times heard il,e stune orehest'ni ;.t the same eoiuS so 
entirely ddlerent wlaai a second condueit.r comes along. ' 
“’.‘tit part ofa eoiuiuetia’s job, and I'sunt 
all sounds very easy. But actually there is ;i bit more t 
than that lor l)cside.s thinking very h.ud beioreliaiid aboute 
piece he has got to play, the eontluetor must have a lot ofkni 
ledge, juid an experienced orchestral player will tell ini 
minutes rehearsal whether the man in from of hini knows 
or does not. Here an* .s„m<- oi’ du- thinus lie must £ 
He should have a good idea not only of the tune .and mini 

titaSet '“ir 71'/'*"- <-'‘‘>y'me is runh ibuting to 

tal cliext. 1I(' should be able in wavs nfnhvwiyn 

sages to eveiyone-which n«-ans tliai 1,e sboi < kSB 

play every instrument in the band. Then amdu h sLmH 

prep^ed”foro*f is prop« 

Si'- 

goh^g .0 a.e ftrTiSVcoSrf 
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« been playing at their very hardest for three hours vvuli only 
hort break l)erorc the show. No trainer would put las h^am 
’ou"h an ordeal of that kind a few hours belorc then- match 
‘mv rowiii!'- davs I can remember going out and doing short 
rsts of rowing, 'practising starts and so on. Imt a suslamecl 
ain like a race woiddn’t be given ti.s nearer than two or tluee 

vs before (lie race ilHidf. , 

I’conk' sometimes ask how an orchestra would get on without 
'.onductor. I beliewr that a skilled orchestra could go a long 
iv without a conductor. In fact, I do .stop now and *-h<-it at 
icarsals and all goes quite well. But there are things like 
.rts and finishes and places where the nnisic slows down or 
is fastin’ and here some kind of leader is necessary, and ii a 
mn-'is chosen for this (as was often the ease a_ hundred years 
o) it inieht ha])pen that he will Ije hitnseli playing an intricate 
ssa<’’e just at the moment when his mind ought to he c.entietl 
"the directive side ol' the job. Anyhow, there m:iy be a hun- 
ed people in an orchestra ;ind tliey miglit all have ditleieut 

jas as to how the piece should go_. , 

d'hi-re must lie one directing mind, .so 1 thnik wove got to 
ve conductors, and I only hope I’ve eonvmeed you that we 
en’t quite useless after till. 


MY LIFE STORY 
i,y Vk Oliver 

he otiier (kty 1 had a h-tler from the B.B.C. .saying they would 
w to have my life utory for a broadcast. My lile story -wis 
e.seited! Well, on the proper day 1 sat and wtuted lor the 
tan to eoine and interview me. At lust there was a knock at 

“(!!!jue in,” I stiid, and in he came. 1 knmv at once lie was 

«m the B.B.C. by the nice way he talked. _ 

“Cood afternoon,” he said, just tis il he was chewing a mcc 
liev nimn. “(lood afternoon. Arc you Vic Oliver:’ 

“Oh yes,” I replied, “I’m Vic Oliver. And I m all ready. 

ust pop the questions.” , .. 

“What do you mean,” he said, pop the questiom . 
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“Well,” I replied, “isn’t this th<; day 
' viewed, like all the other big stars?” 

“Interviewed? I’m afraid I’ve no instr ' 
you, Mr. Oliver.” 

This was too much, even for a natirnt 
like me. i ^ 

“You have no instructions!” I saiti s' ’ 

with your people. They don’t pay any att, '> 
Nobody cares whether I like hoi-scback rici^ 
fruit salad. Nobody cares if I slct'p uith 
outside the cover. Nobody wants to know 
Hut just let some amateur like Fritz KrcisPt' 
come along and they ask him all sorts of 
right. Its unfair to organized labour. It'b 
It s an unforgivable injustice !” ' 

I thi^ by this time he must have .seen I 
because he said : \ 

“WeU, Vic, if you insist. I’ll interview you, , ’ 

were y“ S*?- 

Such nerve — was I born ' 

1 , 

^^Right. Now tell me, how old were y„,, 

“I was two years old ” 

“Did you live?” 

and wS^wSe yoTCS”*^^ ti 

“DiT^u to’ < I 

“Sure,” I reSifd % fTr 

studWto b™cSfet»‘^^‘^'^^ want to be a f, 

“0V’*:^pikd^ 

you 
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a.nted to be,’' he said. “A doctor, or a psychologist or a bac- 
rioiogist.” 

"“What’s that? I asked. 

^‘You don’t know what a bacteriologist is?” he asked. 

“No, I don’t,” I replied. “It sounds like a Mediterranean 

■rt.” . . . 

“Such ignorance surprises me,” he said. “A bacteriologist 
a person who studies insects and bugs.” 

“Oh,” I said, “you mean a chambermaid.” 

“No,” he said, “not a chambermaid. Oh, Vic, you are im- 
ssible. ¥”011 are the most stupid man I have ever met in my 
"■'lolc life.” 

“That’s nothing,” I said, “I have a brother who is even 
mber than me.” 

“You mean dumber than I,” he said. 

“No, I mean dumber than me.” 

“Dumber than L” 

“All right then,” I said. “Why argue? So he’s dumber 
in both of us.” 

My interviewee* went on. 

“Well now, my dear V. O.,” he said, “what do you think of 


“Say,” I asked, “what’s this V.O. business? Is it so much 
an effort to say my name?” , , 

“No, not at all,” he replied. I just call everybody like 

it.” 

“You mean you’d call Leslie Henson, L. H.?” 

“Of cour.se.” 

“And John Gielgud, J. G.?” 


“ Well,” I said, “I bet Bud Flanagan wouldn’t like it if you 

d, ‘Gome here, B- F.’” , . 

“Maybe you’re right,” he said. “But now, if you don t nunct, 
1 like to talk husine.ss.” . , 

“Business !” I said. “What do you mean, business? Y ou re 
it along by the B.B.C. to interview me and you have the 
ipcriincncc to say-^ 

Me interrupted me. , 

^ “Wliat’s all this about the B.B.C.?” he said. I m not from 


c B.B.C” , ■ 

“You’re— you’re not from the B.B.C.? I replied. 

“No, I’m not,” he said. “I represent the Sure Pay Insimance 
.wmpany. Yow see, I heard your new show on the air Iasi; 
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night so I came along to see if you’d be interested in ou: 
all-in risk accident policy. Now just let me show yc ^ 
Yes, as I said . . . nobody cares. 


LAUGHS WITH THE FORCES [ = 

Here’s a story about a Coast Artillery gunner who went r 
leave. He was sitting by the fire reading, and he fel! 
The paper slipped from his knee and began to burn, f ' 
came into the room, saw the paper burning and shouted, * 
The gunner woke up with a start, grabbed the cat, slung 
the oven, slammed the oven door, sprang smartly to 
and shouted, ‘"Ready!” 

Lieutenant Eaton (Coast Artill : 


LAUGHS WITH THE [FORCES 

Short story : There was once a Nazi gentleman. 

Lance-Corporal Dick Cal -: 


make your own music 

hy Harry Bidgood 

Kdgood is a talented conductor, c 
bands and niusician. Apart from his work cond 

is Wn tn and the fil: 

Ln “Emo the director of the popular con 

he on ^ Accordion Band”. The hints 

ablfand “ are both 

'■n forces, esp. 

-CCS for entertainment."NTw m^S^h :?e S the 
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:ns of entertainment, but transport difficulties and that sort 
thing make it awkward for big bunches of fellows to get 
ether for rehearsals. So the very small band is all that is 
especially the very small Dance Band. 

I want to try and tell you how you can get together and form 
lifty little outfit for your own amusement and the entertam- 
nt of the unit in general. The chief ingredients in the recipe 
; a few enthusiastic amateur musicians and a lot of enthusiasm, 
'e other thing yoti need is the application of some simple basic 

These principles apply equally well to all kinds of concerted 
isic from, say, a tin whistle, harmonica and spoons combina- 
n to an outsize dance band or symphony orchestra. 

Let’s begin by discussing how band music is built up. Th^e 
> really three separate parts to it. First we have the melody 
lich we’ll call Section One. Then there’s the accompaniment, 
ythm or vamp— Section Two. Finally, we have the counter- 
dodys or obligato or cd lib. department, which will be Section 


iree* i 

That’s the whole set-up. Just three sections to worry about. 

ie luelocly .section, the accompaniment or rhythm section, and 
e countcr-inclotly or ad lib. sections. And that’s what to aim 
in forming any hind of a dance music outfit. 

When you come to sorting out the instrumentalists in yout 
owd you will recognize quite easily which sections to give thein. 
yc instance, the piano and the squeeze-box can operate m alt 
ree sections, as they have each a left hand for rhythm and a 
^ht hand for either melody or counter-melody. 1 He sax, 
olin, trumpet and all such single-note instnments will peifora 
Sections One or Three, the melody or the coimtcr-melody, 
id the drums, guitar or string bass, if you are lucky enough to 
id one in the bottom of someone s kitbag, will go mto Section 

'' Let’s uiifabolit the piano for a bit, as I expect it will 
unclatioii for the larger number of corobmations. Suppose 
total resources consist of two playem but oriy one 
iano. Well, you can get a lot of fun 

either iilaycr can read music, one can play a tune in the treble, 
Bing h uh hands to play a melody in octaves, 
rums 'uvav in the bass. Go into conference first though, to 
itablish a key agreeable to both! Ifbo* players can read 
lusic, thev wiU find plenty to occupy them in ^ ^ ^ 

Jhed .song copies. And if a drummer can be added to the 
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duettists, there will be quite a satisfyinsr dance band J 


Now turn to another unit, where we find a piano, s;; 

n Hmrvic- J -J!* • . 




uixit, vviACic wc iina a piano^ 
and drums. If, instead of a sax, it happens to be a tr^ 
Mdle, the treatment will be the same. As there is a 
the pianist is given a pretty free hand, or pair of hands ^ 
the (tommer, holding down the rhythm as he does^ a| J 
piamst to supply counter-melody or ad lib. fill in, in 
taking a chorus on his own. So we can have a inin|^ 
tmee chouses without getting monotonous. In the 
t^e melody goes to sax, with piano just playing accompv 
the second chorus goes to piano, and the third chorus 
^x with piano ad lib. When youVe really learned the § 
try to tanspose the last chorus into another key. 
worth the trouble. I have long since discovered tha^^ 
who play by ear are quite good at putting a tune into^ 
hey you :^ow what I mean— higher or lower— and ^ 
tmnlypoids monotony in a small combination. Anotk 
ot gettmg this change of key would be for the piano-pf 

SStaX™*! ^ ^ 

“Yes, that’s ^ 

Me k^v M harmony to be able to J 

vou dnnV as they call it, but su^ 

SSe .'I n have to both| 

solo break I the drummer show his paces^ 

note of foU ®top short in the last ^ 

sSrt ie drui^er fiUs in with his little solo, 

’ Seend same thing ^ 

of modukting by ™' of thf combinations, ti^ 
don’t forget if K J^nmer is quite import^ 

d^ce ofchestration in whiS fh^ bridvf ^ 
choruses consht nfa r • bridge passages 
right on a big band chords which might sot^; 

outfit. Thafs a snot tn ' ^ in the neck to ^ 

Here me cm SIJo hnk. 

Jnake one of vour nnmV. general use. It is advisai: 

get results hand. You 

^rformance. Make vour .yff runmng wild duriri 
during reheaisal, and then out roi 

Make sm^yo^StT^^ 


no 
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,re you start to play—then you will all come in together. 
,ther important thing is that the melody should predominate, 
lie bloke who’s playing it sliould be the loudest, and the 
;rs keep well clown. 

sjow let’s take a combination which includes the squeeze- 
or accordion, llie accordion, like the piano, can always 
ylj two or three of our sections, so of course makes a good 
Ldation. But remember when using the accordion in these 
U bands that you must keep your left-hand work very crisp, 
turn the basses well away from your audience or micro- 
ae, if you are using one. This will help the balance of the 
mment and give more pleasant I'esults, 

Let us suppose the only other instrument available with this 
>rdion is a trumpet. So you’ve got a very small band, a 
d of two. But you can cover the three sections with these 
instruments, for while the trumpet plays the melody, the 
>rdion sustains a rliytlimic background, or plays variations 
id the harmonies. And, if the trumpet wants to go to town 
bis own, tlic accordion should supply him with something 
ly solid to travel on by playing rhythm with both hands. 
These remarks on the accordion when working with a 
apet apply equally well to any other single-note melody instru- 
ct, although if it liappens to be a fiddle, the accordion will 
1 to be played very lightly or the fiddle will be drowned. 
Mow I want to introduce another idea : “the drummer with- 
a drum” ! . . . I expect you have noticed those wire brushes 
miners sonictinu‘S use as a change from sticks? Well, try 
ret hold of a jiair, and with a little practice you’ll get a lot 
in. And as you have no drum, in its place you put a news- 
er on a tabic top and play that! If you can’t buy a pair 
are brushes you might be able to make up a pair from one of 
:e scourer things they use for cleaning saucepans. 

Starting with this “drummer without a drum”, let us make 
a small band by using a harmonica or mouth-organ and a 
whistle. First of all, let the tin whistle play the melody and 
harmonica the accompaniment. Of course, the harmonica 
rcT will never be content to play second fiddle to the tin 
stle all tlic lime, especially if he happens to own a chromatic 
X knows one with a little slide attachment), so we will 
r give the lead to the harmonica. The tin whistle should 
if he can— an obligato or ad lib., or lay aside his instrument 
join the rhythm department. 

By the way, these two' instrument!^ 
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tin whistle, are limited as to the tunes tlicy can play to- 
account of the many differences in pitch, or key, in w’i^ 
are made. You see, all real orchestral iiistriiinents ai'' 
factured to a universal pitch, but these little bc"pars d 
form to the rules. But when they do agree (licy make '' 
tional change of colour, very welcome in tlie small coir ’ ' 
Any of you people who play a wind instrument should" 
to knock a tune out of a tin whistle in no time. Whe' 
into a shop to buy one you’d better give it its posh name ' 
lor a flageolet. = : 

Another novelty instrument in which you mie-hf 
t^erested is “the comb and the paper”. Probaldy you ^ 
how to perform on this simple instrument, hut just in ^ 
non t, here s the recipe. Get a comb not a small nn^lr^' 

Dlace ‘'''h • f Pf thin paper o? 

place the comb inside it with the teeth of the comb avs- 

fold. Hold the fold together abovit the comli, iilaceft' 
your mouth, which should be slightly open, and hum or v' 
It. You can get some pretty good crll'ects willi the co>' 

paper supported by piano and drums, or wire brushes olV 
paper. 

_ I steongly advise you band leaders to follow ui> the ■ 
using the comb and paper. You needn’t use tme rfthe C 
members of your outfit. Spread the idea round your u* 

SS"dS have an audition and pick 

t don t be surprised if, at your first concert vour a-.' 
brii^ out their own combs and papers and join in ' 

for to suppose we have a combination 

lor Dusiness. It consists of trumpet, sax and niano ^ 
r^pet-player also plays, or doubI(\s as w<; call it' on ‘ 
monica, and the sax on the tin wlilstle nrn 


More Kiss” tn Y -r.- 'he Night” or 

No we should brilliant on a tin whistle, would 

jether”. There’s a °”°™^'^hmg like “I'he Mori' We Ar 
J.XXC1CS a tune vah iJilij 

ii'igj SO our harm. 


Jlayer »ffl b= pleased, the fi ” 

>ut a routine enosen tiit tunc, wc must 

traightforwai-d, so we’fl gi^^e^dodv 'to d 

rumpet take a shnnle nbKov,+ tnclody to the sax, and le 

% to play softe^^an «J»cmbcr, Mr. T 

F y soiier man the sax, as he’s got the lead. We’ll 
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second chorus to piano solo, which will give our doubling 
‘ '^erts time to change their instruments for the third chorus, 
vvliich we introduce our novelties, tin whistle and harmonica! 
^ want some special assistance from the pianist here, for . the 
^whistle won’t play in the same key as the rest of the band, 
^’ve found the key he can play in, though, so we’ll ask the 
to learn a chorus in that key. 

This doesn’t apply to the harmonica if it is a chromatic one, 
if it happens to be the old type with no slide we may not 
able to use it in this chorus. Of course, we Can give the 
jrxnonica-player a chorus on his own, in which case the pianist 

0 . have to learn another chorus in his key. But it happens 
3;,t the harmonica and tin whistle in this outfit can find a key 

; [table to both, so our third chorus will be tin whistle lead and 
\ irmonica ad lib. obligato. We want one more chorus to finish 
' ^ — a full band clxorus back in the original key, with trumpet 
. id., and sax ad lib.^ so our pianist will have to fill in four bars 

1, liis own wliile the other boys change instruments once again . 
Now ril just check that routine over. Here it is : 

1st Chorus— Sax lead with trumpet obligato. 

2nd Cliorus — Piano solo. 

\ 3rd Chorus— Tin whistle lead with harmonica ad lib. obli- 
gato (this chorus in another key because of 
the tin whistle). 

* 4 bars link from the piano for the change of 

instruments and to bring us back to the right 
key for the band. 

4th Chorus— Trumpet lead with sax ad lib. obligato. 

: You’ll find that will make a well varied and interesting 
.-rangement for the number. 

^ A different sort of outfit might be one which included a violin, 
squeeze-box, and a guitar. But don’t forget we still have to 
xiAintain melody^ accompaniment^ and obligato. The first two of 
aesc arc essential and the third depends more on the nature of 
ie combination. Of course, you will get music of a sweeter 
^riety from this combination than from the others we have dis- 
missed, and for that reason many of you will prefer it. But it’s 
11; a matter of taste. 

To begin with, try to play a chorus of say Music, Maest 
Tease”. TVy it like this : First of all the violin takes the melo. 
Oic lead) for the first half chorus, with an accordion obligate 
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Then the accordion takes the lead f<,r a spell 
gato, and we complete the chorus wiih die vi 

3,11(1 thf* 5^rr*r\rrK 1 r 1, '' 


and the accordion filling in a nuu li iull(‘r ()Ib‘ 

5J nrri/^H A ,1 .1 *. . 

plays a rhy'l 


a good finish. And the guitar 
ment ail the way, ' (, 

Ihcre are one or two things to uoiiei’ her 
melody must stand out. I kiunv r\-(' said I', 
must always remember to let the- uielodv be ]/l 
as loud as the chap who’s playing t he t une. .V' 
be playing for a vocalist. It i.s nuwt import, -id 
remember this rule on studi oc(\'isi(}ns, 1^’or if ^ 

singer will tiy to sing loiuier and you will 
song. , n ^ 

Let me remind you again ofamither thi, 
on Always get a good start into a mnnher. * 
nothing before you start the time. ’I’ou know 
at the tempo (or speed) you are /piing to iil.-u- ‘ 
All tunes are not equally easy to start. So , 
ward, and start off on the wrong foot, like 
stance. This has what is called a h.ili‘-bar len^' 

m half ihv nothintq^’ 

ou Will get hold of this idea quite easily if ym, 

nstead of one, two, one, two,” like this: 

Do you get the idea? 

i«'d : 

fl' . lou should be able to ..v* * 

S“c°eSy‘j^ 

’^ar— you know rnuch to the chai: 

’^sic” ! But l’ musf nofot^'" and can’t 

.X must point out tbaf .. 1 1 
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■els you should watch very carefully that you learn each 
nber properly and play it the same way each time it is per- 
med. If you don’t do this, and if you put in different chords 
)dd twiddly bits every time, you are likely to put each other 
Don’t think I mean that you should never try out any new 
: is — far from it ! All I mean is that this should be done at 
earsals, and not unexpectedly during a performance. 

Now about the blokes who read music ! I don’t suppose ^ you 
ux// be able to read dance band oixhcsti'ations. Many of you 
find them too diflicult, or unsuitable for a three-piece band. 

. with a certain amount of ingenuity and imagination you can 
. wonders with ordinary song copies. And you will be able to 
a good-sized programme together at a very low cost, for there 
: plenty of song books available in the music shops containing 
imps a dozen tunes at about the same price as one dance 
hestration. It is only fair to point out to you that you 
stn’t expect to find the very latest dance tunes in these books, 

• you will find all the past favourites. 

Well, there you are. If you can absorb most of these sugges- 
ts and put them into practice, there should be some good 
. e outfits about. In any case, you’ll have some pleasant even- 
) trying them out. Good luck to youl 


WOMEN AT WAR 

I’ve a sort of predilection 
For an A.T. upon prediction. 

There’s another who’s a plotter: 

In my eye Fve also got her. 

At a certain winch I wot of 
There’s a WAAF I think a lot of. 

And the Navy’s got a WREN 
Or two I write to now and then. 

Yes, by and large and all in all, 

I’m glad I heard the bugle calL 

Alered Dohning. 
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LAUGHS WITH THE FORCES [j] 

Two flies were once standing on the cover of a jam-not 
was a very well-bred fly— -he’d been to Eton and in the iii 
Barrage, very high-class; and the other was quite a enmn, ® 
-don’t think he’d had much education at all. They S' 
standing there a while when this common lly, not the onel 
went to Eton, started rushing round and round the cover oft 
jam-pot. After he’d been doing this Ibr a bit, the well-brd 
said, “Hi, you, what do you think you are doing?” And, 
common fly said, “Well, can’t you read ? It says ‘tear 
dotted line’!” ^ «rroundt 

Flyin g-Officer Pearce-Eub, 


“THE EXPERT TALKS” j 

Captain Tommy Rose, the mell-kfionm Test Pilot. 

As a result of twenty-seven years of Hying, wliiclr has enabfe 
me to spend about io,ooo hours in the air, I think I might alw 

Test Pflot. There are a few of the greatest Test Pilots o/l 
world in t^s country: Georgie Buhnan, Cyril Uwins Pli 
Lucas and Lancaster Parker, amongst others who are still wij 
Stamland,Val Baker and a 

air^aft a^Tw rnt ^«t“g~that is flight-tesi 

rs?2;htfoSATA tn the factory. The latted 

desSi®peSSlcel?S°-‘ One knows tl 

times too well and thev type so® 

up to thesrSiflS^S^^ to ensure that theyst 

and they are retested ^*^1 tistments arc mai 

Ifr-ni .0 a., tae i, „ 
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advice is sought (and sometimes acted upon) in various 
Ills of design, and from many hours spent sitting in the cock- 
1-e knows where all the knobs are, blindfolded. Models of 
particular aircraft have been undergoing wind tunnel tests, 
so he knows almost everything it is likely to do before he 
ss it off for the first time, having satisfied himself after in- 
iierable taxying trials that everything is in order. Neverthe- 
the first flight of any new type of aeroplane is rather a big 

•enture. , . , , . , 

Occasionally unpleasant things happen and it has to be 
lembercd that a prototype aeroplane is an exceedingly 
uable thing. If it is destroyed aU development is held up 
ile a second one is built. Consequently, if things do go wrong, 
s up to the Test Pilot to do everything possible to bring it 
vn in one piece, and baling out is absolutely the last resort, 
votion to duly in this respect has cost many well-known Test 
ots their lives. Many will remember that Pliilip Lucas was 
lorated a short time back for safely landing the prototype o 
kt is now a very famous fighter, after a most serious structural 
urc had occurred. Had it happened to me I’m afraid 1 
iuld have gone over the side. Had he done so the R.A.F 
uld possibly be still waiting for this type. 

Above a certain speed it is impossible to get out of the cock 
owing to the terrific pressure of the air. When you hear o 
filot baling out at 400 m.p.h. and getting away with it, yoi 
a bet your life that he was thrown out by a sudden change 11 
» attitude of the aircraft. Even if he gets out in these circum 
,nces it is odds on the pilot hitting some part before he get 


A friend of mine was doing diving tests on a new _^e a 
000 feet. As he reached his maximum speed the tail-plam 
led and the aeroplane bunted on to its back. This caused Mn 
temporary blackout, and when he came to, hmgmg mverted 
released his safety harness and fell out, jmt before the ancraf 
trteci to disintegrate completely. On his way mt he fouiu 
S he had left Ws left boot and so^ in the machine m som_ 
explicable manner. As it was a clear mid-wmter day^and 1 
kes a lone time to get down from 15,000 feet, he was exceed 
gly cold, fn fact so cold that he was treated.for frostbite m th 
ft foot for some weeks afterwards. 

Chris Staniland always said that the mwt ^ P _ 

tee he ever had was on the first occasion 
rcraft by parachute. The machine was in a ry 
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uncontrollable flat spin, and as recovery was impn 
to get out. He managed to get dear, but, havtn^^i 
ur thiee seconds as he was falling, he was Just aboi 
rip-cord when he found himself back in the cockpit v*; 
bang. The machine must have dived or sideslip^ ' 
and levelled out just as he c.auglit up again. 
waited for a considerably longer interval die next ti 
eventually opened his parachute and floated safely 
cannot imagine how many million to one the odds 
happening would work out. 

A great many people think that a Test Pilot’s )• 
giaour. That is completely wrong. As I have 
It IS sometimes even dull, but at all times the wort'*? 
especially the work of making the design side belie, 
possible that their pretty little aeroplane is not p ^ 
when one flies the finished product and finds it good' nf 
feeling. Yes, I suppose even wc 'Pest Pilots have op , 


STORIES FROM DEVONSHIR^ 
by Norman Kendall, Devonian 

This first sto^ is a true one. It concerns a real 1^ 
countryman. Some years ago I was shooting at Bislev 
Sunday, decided to run up i ^ 
to come witp 

SSor' ^ him to 1] 
rark Tor the band concert. Arriving early we wenr 

I toW minutes before the performa« 

I told Kim to stand up and look at the crowd For a r- 
j about him and then he said : 

Wh^e do em all come from?” 

1 replied, “This is only a small corner of London ” 

*^0 ’em get enough to eat^” 
, Of comse they do,” I replied. ^ 

- res, he went on, “but do ’em cet < 

us do down to Atherleigh?” 6 - hmeus and tatt 
spoke to i^jr^Sn'^sStog 
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Lge me, but there seems to be nothing but elderly people 
^nd I suppose you are the oldest inhabitant.” 
le native replied, ‘‘Goodness me, nobody ever dies ’ere. 
they feels like that they goes to Torkay or such places, and 
t by any means the oldest ’ere. I’m only seventy-six, and 
at a father alive.” 

iC traveller replied : “I should very much like to see him.” 
Veil,’’ said the old man, “if you don’t mind waiting a few 
es ril got ’en out ; you see, he’s upstairs puttin’ Granfer to 

d Jim Endacott went every Saturday to the village to the 
r to have his week-end shave. On a Monday following one 
:se weekly visits the barber had an urgent call from Mrs. 
:ott to come to the house at once and bring his razor. 
Jig at the cottage, he enquired the reason for the urgent call 
old fellow could not want shaving again so quickly. 
ic wife said, “An’t ye yerd? Jim ’ave died, and as he looks 
crubby, I tliought I would like to see ’en decent before he’s 

^et’s ’ave a look at ’en, missus,” said the barber. 

^stairs they went, and after looking at him she enquired 
rice. 

le barber said, “’Tis a bit expensive; tuppence in the ordi- 

^ay, but for a corpse ’tis five shillings.” 

lc looked at tlie dear departed for some time and then said : 

don’t think I’ll bother to ’ave ’en done; he idden going 
ace special,” 

farmer was driving rather a decrepit old car down a steep 
rhen it got completely out of control, and finally collided 
% telegraph pole, bringing it down, wires and all. He was 
:ed senseless but came to quickly, to find himself holding 
infill of wires. The first thing he was heard to say was: 
nk goodness I’ve got a ’arp.” 

toiirist asked a yokel the way to a certain place and could 
et a satisfactory reply, so proceeded down-hill. The road 
2ned to be very narrow and also rather steep. He had just 
id at the bottom when he heard a terrific shout, and looking 
he could see the yokel beckoning him. Unable to turn, be 
sed all the way to the top of the hill, only to be told * 
er’s my brother. I’ve asked ’ee 
neither.” 

day or two after the clocks had h 
a parson, calling on Farmer Sne^ 
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observed that a tall clock in the corner of the kitchen j, 1 
been put on. 

He pointed out the fact to the firmer and asked for 
“Raison?” he answered. “Fll tdl >ee the Sn 
That ’ole granfer there in the corner ’ave told the 
ninety yer and I ain’t got the conscience to make ’en mi 
now.” “‘Ciiali 

“But,” said the parson, “you’ve put the little one on 
right.” a 

“Aw,” answered the farmer, “thicky there’s a littl. . 
rattle-ti'ap German toad — ’tid’n no odds about ’ee 


“AND NOSMO KING SAYS” 

Yes, and talking of Devonshire, I’m living in a little viliaEedJ 

there at present. Staying at the Manor House with Lord?] 

Lady Tevirpo are two little evacuee boys from London S 

first morning at breakfast the two little boys sat down at ab 

tabk and waited patiently. Presently Ins lordship an-ivedi 

sat down at the head of the table and iK-gan to read the monub 

papers. Tins went orf for about twenty minutes, wCn J 

lad^hip arrived, sat at the other end of tlie long table ai d n 

ceeded to open and read a large pile of letters.^ Thl; wenf: 

for another twenty minutes, and at last one little boy turns j 

“ 

His lordship rose from his seat, walked over to the liftklJ 
and, patting him on the back, ’said, “Thmik you Jifi 

^ thirty years ! ^ 

SlSto Ai'':r H 

pussy!” ^ f<^^ay, and we just call y 

for hen’ There ’^are^ fiad a riamel 

Kitty, Flo, Marie.’* ^ p^'ctty xiames— tliere^s Fluff, I 

please help’^^H^ ^ toT 

now what would vou call^Jr? p? for the Idtten- 

Thomas — definitely 1” for a moment and repIW; 
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DOGS 

by John Cremins 

srintendent of The People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals of the Poor, Incorporated. 


?LE who keep dogs are seldom tired of reading about them. 
> are a few stories about dogs which may interest them. But 
of all a word to those who haven’t a dog and haven’t a hobby. 
ju want something which will prove absorbing, interesting 
also at times quite exasperating, try keeping a dog. Per- 
• you think it’s difficult to feed a dog these days. Well,^ it’s 
as easy as it was, but I’ll have a word to say about that in a 


Tcnt. 

ileeping dogs seems to be a favourite hobby in Anti-Aircraft 
Balloon Barrage uirits. It has its difficulties, of course, 
other day I was passing a rather isolated camp in the 
atry, and I was really surprised to see how many dogs were 
;ned up outside the huts whilst the troops were_ on duty, 
■re’s the first difficulty. It must be almost impossible some- 
;s to give your pet enough exercise when you ars in the 
:es. Well, instead of chaining your dog on a lead try this, 
re two pegs into the ground about ten feet apart and run a 
; from one peg to the other close to the ground. Then 
m the end of the lead to the wire with a small wire loop, so 
t it runs along freely. Your pal will get plenty of exercise 
way, and exercise, don’t forget, is half of a dog’s happiness. 
Now about this question of food. Meat and biscuits are 
icult. Just lately I’ve been feeding my dogs on a impure of 
ato scraps and bullock or sheep’s paunch, with a small quan- 
of the outer leaves of greens or cabbage, well cooked, and 
V have done well on it. I occasionally give tliemn meal_too, 
craps of one sort or another from the kitchen. None oi the 

i I use, of course, is fit for human consumption. , 

The choice of a dog is partly a matter of taste and pa™y _a 
tter of finding one suitable to the conffitions m which it will 
re to live. My favourite dog is the cocker, and 
rt and protection it can’t be beaten. 1 u T 

ir eyes more faith and love than any other breed. Ml dogs 
iJiauty in thnit bn. what other 
ires-sion that the cocker does when master and dog are out tor 
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fun! You probably know that the name “Cocker” d. 
the time when this breed was used for finding woodcocks 
shoot. 

The best dog I think for barrack and camp life is th" 
coated fox terrier type. The coat is easy to dry if tr. 
gets wet, and the body, being farther from the ground. ; 
get wet in the under parts, as with the Cairn, Scottie f ' 
ham. 


Talking of soldiers’ dog:s reminds me of an incid 
occurred in India. I was in the Cavalry, and in th ' 
holiday the squadron took a bare-back exercise of aboc: 
twelve miles over really rough country, including drit 
nullahs. We were allowed to take the dogs, and neariv 
one had a dog of sorts. There were tall dogs, short c 
dogs and thin dogs, of all sorts and descriptions. The 
number were left behind after a few miles and trotted ’ 
their own. On one of these occasions the .sergcant-m£ 
■thrown off in a nullah, and for some reason or other 
missed. Anyway, the senior sergeant took us liack to L 
minus the sergeant-major. After bi'cakfast the squadrer 
was waiting for the sergeant-major to return. When i. 
m sight he was escorted by about fifty dogs, mongrels 
sort and description, which had set out with the so 
dropped by the wayside, and decided to have the i’ 
major s company on the way home. 

_ Our squadron-leader went rather purjde in the fac-. 
ting It shortly, he informed the sergeant-major that if 
nothing better to do than take all the mongrels in the L, 
^ a walk. It was time he left the army and opened a 
waf fJ^geant-major tried to e.xplain. 

^«^king then he 1, 

majOT was known as “Towser” from that day onwards. 

Here devotion of dogs : 

devotion to his dog. G. L Lr 

RosebeS^ wa^rrl^^^ Rosebery and his dog Mutton. 
feU Somd Liverpool to Dublin when 1- 

tai wSTe^ hi® iordship. Tl. 

it had been^a ship for a d 

that can easilv ^ * would^have been different. “A 

diatdy dived werboSi^^h/^i? ^^osebery, and 
'nd Ids master Sd ^ 
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"vV'as in a friend’s house recently when a raid started. We 
a,de for the garden shelter, but when we got there the two 
belonging to the family were already in their place in the 
rner. I remarked at this and asked if they had been trained 
ic shelter. My friend said, no, and not only did they take 
when the family was at home, but also took shelter if a 
Ltig were sounded and the family was absent, 
cannot vouch for his next story, but I was told of one Alsa- 
vho always grabs a large dog biscuit before diving into the 
Y shelter. Neither bombs or guns stopped his meals when 
:came hungry. 

espite many people’s belief to the contrary, most dogs that 
:)t afraid of thunder are not usually nervous during gunfire, 
ir pal does get nervy during a raid, give him a-couple of 
rain potassium bromide tablets or two aspirins in a little 
, They won’t put him to sleep but they will steady him 
considerably. 

ne last point ! If you take your dog out into the country, 
let him run over growing crops or chase livestock in the 
A rat or rabbit on the common, yes. He’ll get lots of 
at of that, and so will you. 


.AUGHS WITH THE FORCES [6] 

^ot a friend in the Land Army, just a little slip of a thing, 
; finds the work very hard. Well, she was milking a cow 
lorning and feeling very very tired. So she said, out loud, 
I am fed up, it is liard work !” The cow turned round and 
'"Oh, I am sorry for you, love. I tell you what — ^you sit 
nd hold tight and I’ll jump up and down.” 

Corporal Bill Waddington. 


“QUID PRO TEN” 

'en little gunner boys a-manning of a gun, 

Tine saw one find a quid and then there was none. 

A. T 
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CRICKET— THE ART OF BOWL] 

by Charlie barker 


[Editor’s Note: Charlie Parker of Gloucestershire is 
greatest of bowlers and a terror in Test Matches, j 
impressive list of County Cricket records to his crei 
are a few of them : Hit the stumps with five balls in qu 
Sion ; has taken the third most wickets in the world : t 
world s hat-trick record; once did the hat trick again 
sex in each innings; took one hundred wickets in the 
ever, between May 7th and June 12th. When Ghai 
talks on bowhng, he talks as an expert.] 


I WANT to take you right through the course of the ba 
start off with the bowler’s run. The run up to the 
more important than a great many young cricketer: 
i 0 the fast bowler it acts as a kind of spring, and to th 
and slow, as a kind of balance. 

The run^ should start slowly and gather impetus a 
^ong, winding you up, so to speak, for the delivery. 
It get jerky, and dorCt waste energy in the run. 

For the action, you must stand straight upright 
bend your knee ; the front leg over the crease 
Stitt from the hip downwards. Your arm must come r: 
though towds the ground, letting your should 
through Hittmg the pitch with the baU” is the 
term. A good action is a j'oy to watch to a crickete 
are a good many today, but those who saw it will alwa’: 
ber the beauttM run-up and action of the late Ted Mi 
1 his sort of thing only occurs once in a decade. 

most important part of 
length The word as used in cricket is a Httle misur 
It IS not a stereotyped distance pitched from the wick: 

A very tall batsman < 
Wtvf K up the wicket than the short or 

length to ijowl is what you want the batsman to do. 
bowl farther up to the shorter one (at the s am e tim< 
ference IS only ajew inches, but makes for all you 

a toss IS tetcr than being short. I knew one 
who bowled the full toss very cunningly. If there ^ 


; was ; 
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against every wicket got with a full toss — there would be a 
of red ticks in the Surrey Score Book. 

For slow bowling, make use of the crease. Bowl close to, 

I sometimes wide of the wicket ; also a half-yard behind the 
ase now and again, as it is the equivalent to the trifle slower 
\ ’Always come through right downwards with the shoulder 
ion will lose that nip from the pitch. My old friend, Wilfred 
odes would say you were “putting” the ball. 

Placing the field is a very important part of the game for 
ir skipper and you. You place the field according to what 
, going to bowl. For instance, should you decide to bowl 
the olf stump, or just outside and running away, you could do 
hout a square leg. .Should you bowl at the leg, or leg and 
Idle, you would want c-xtra cover and have cover straighter. 

1 must never forget that you have ten more men helping you, 

1 that there are only altout three set positions. You place 
others according to what you are going to bowl. 

■ The googiic is really an exaggerated leg break. By going 
her over witli the wrist, it produces the opposite spin, and 
i should start to learn very young. It must be bowled a 
id lenmh and at a I'uir pace to be effective. Good batsmen 
aid sooner have the liall turn than keep straight, if they have 
ad length. Also, yo't must hide the wrong ’un, as they call it, 
you won’t worry even number eleven — cleaving out Wally 

. mmond. There are heaps of technical things in bowling to 

■ rn and my best advice to young bowlers in Britain is to learn 
min the ball. Leave the swerving alone and it will be a 
jhtcr outlook for British Cricket. 


“MY BEST MOUNT” 
by Gordon Kichards, the Champion Jockey 

ERE’s no duu])t in my mind about the best animal Tve ever 
dm. Tlu, a,.SNVcr is Sun Chariot. And what a character 
is! I'ite first time out in 1942 she was ve^ 
iteu. This wtis a great pity, because it was the only ^ime sh^ 
.5 ever beat«m. After this unfortunate 
to Newmarket and she put up a sparkling per 

Thousand Guineas. ■NTnw aboi 

'Then we started getting ready for the Oaks. Now ab 
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; time it’s usually hot, and a bad time for fillies. Well, 
: a time she gave us! In the last work before the race she 
in one of her worst moods. Mr. Darling, the trainer, said 
e, ‘'Get on her, Gordon, and go down and come a mile and 
If.” 

jVe set ofl' twice and twice she bolted into a, ploughed field, 
third time I put a boy there and I said, '’'If she does it again, 
ter with anything you’ve got!” But it made no difference, 
nto the ploughed field we went. 1 said to the boy, "Get 
, of her.” 

[Vhen he tried, she went at him bald-headed and I thought 
A^as going to eat him. Anyhow, eventually we got it over, 
you’d think she’d done nothing at alL She was as tough as 

3S. 

Veil, wc went to Newmarket for the Oaks. We got to the 
and she started her old tricks again. Up went the gate and 
d Sun Chariot, trying to go to Caml^ridge, the opposite way. 
emed hopeless, and wc were fully a furlong behind. 

Suddenly she took it into her head to go after them. Well, 
vay across the flat wc caught them up. I didn’t interfere 
her and let her go in case she started anything else. She 
ied straight on ancl won in a canter. Unle.ss you’d actually 
£11 her you wouldn’t licHeve wdiat she’d done. 

•'rom that she went on to the St. Leger and witli the cooler 
Jier and the long-distance work she was an entirely different 
le. It was a treat to be on her back, and, as you know, she 
idn grand style, beating all the colts, including the Derby 
lier, 

iThere’s an old saying that horses are not machines, but I 
Ik that Sun Chariot is as near a machine as you could get. 


LAUGHS WITH THE FORCES [7] 

•OOKMAKER wciit iuto a restaurant for lunch and asked the. 
ter for a piece of fish and some runner-beans. He was 
light a very small portion of plaice and three beans. When 
t finished he handed the waiter siKpencc. 

"Thank you, sir,” said the waiter. "Is this for me?” 

"Oh dear, no,” said the bookmakcin "that’s for the 

il.” 
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I ^"'’’ ‘"“'^ ■•'■''P'-IKV,’- ,s,|iJ ,,, 

shillings for the plaur ami sixpriuv (hr- / 
“Oh no,” said (he bookmaker, ^ 

the beans, becaii.se uhri. (h.-ii- are oi,iv . 
place money/’ * ^ 

A/Cj, Miciii 


TO A B.S.M. 

Gujis, Ack-Ack, three . 
Jerries for the ilownin!' of- 
Sheiks for same Ibr ' ' 

Putting up a show ; 

Men and A IS for ditto 

tefSn';!,'"'' """■ 

Maybe God will know. 


WHAT PRICE CRIME 

N^wSland Jack Hen 

phone in Us portTaya/rf'^l/splr^^^^ ^'haractcr t 

Jd i““-“ K.'v;,irzi'’ 

^pccor bad ta« a prtai"r,S" a:;'/'? 

a month. ^nner and a yj 

found ploMu^inX^” " '* ™> P™ 
old conclusion of f ® fo^Pany- The 

-dotot to «a,rS,f 
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for the prosecution. It was the evidence of Dr. John Street, 
eminent pathologist, that had sent a particularly brutal 
derer to the gallows. 

3ut that was neai'ly two years ago, and on this early March 
xing, with a chill wind blowing outside, the roaring club fixe 
/ed with enticing comfort. Dinner was over, cigars were 
ted and they settled down to the ease of their deep chairs, 
doctor spoke first. He was tall, slim, with greying hair 
deep“Set dark eyes. His rather sombre expression was off- 
a, huniorous twist on his thin lips. 

^There would be no inducement to crime if there were no 
ivers ready to trade in the spoils. And I think you will 
;e that crimes ol' violence are the exception rather than the 
he said. 

3arton smiled wryly and Sir Francis studied the ash on his 
r. Both men were over six feet in height and well pro- 
ioned. advocate’s features were long and serious, with 

cly grew e':y(^s. In contrast. Barton’s features were chubby, 
rnouth'wliimsical and there was a permanent twinkle in his 
The newspapers had long since dubbed him the Smiling 
active. 

Sir Francis shifted bis position to half turn towards the 


* 

•‘That’s true only up to a point, my dear fellow,” he said, 
lere arc certain types of organized crime which require no 
;ivcr. The theft of a valuable painting, for example, or a 
‘ itcrpicce, or rare gems. These are easily traceable and there- 
not likely to interest the ordinary receiver. What do you 
Barton?” 


Barton giiuiced from one to the other before speaking. 

■ “The rtTciver is always the shadow behind the crime. There 

always lx; a market,” he began. “Many criminals believe, 
, that the receivers can protect them if they get into a spot, 
idenlally, the average criminal has a profound belief in ms 
a ability to outwit the police, and it usually takes^ liim a life- 
<; to learn that the game is not worth the candle.’ 

Barton paused thoughtfully for a moment, then continued . 
r Francis mentioned organized crime and its relation rare 
lures and gems. No gang would lift pictures or geM winch 

■ id be readily identified without having a pre-arranged market, 

ymur r<;ceiver is still the big bad wolf.” _ _ 

“I see tlic point you make there, mused Sir Francis. ■ 

d of crank who would go in for collecting such valuables 
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would uoi be the type to ewenf,. ti„> 1 1 

sponsor the enterprifc’’ ' ' but he mL 

”h”v." 'uf 

“ '* roiloMeit “‘Hi 

clmckW ’iiTir”- ■' h.8«V 

u as \k-ell avtn- seventy. He f tad onl v oiu- servatn 1 
uonian who liad one evening oil' a week I o visit 
it was on^ Iter return Irotn one (ti'tiiese visits ilrit !i 
luatuer lying dead, elos<‘ hv lii.s .safi' i h* h .d Iw 
Side thtor was ojten and lii.s 'viilualtle eolleciio'n of ^ 

“When I arrived on the scene I u-.. • . , 

Ihe old man had iK-en .surpiisetl 'ludV n P “‘tdiisiois: 

Having done so, he was slit in cold hloilT', 
identification, h didn't e,l-l • •'^aieguard agak 

the crime was well oma LT' 

through without a hitch 'i’lu’r<-'\v Is ' d 

prints to work on.” ' ‘ absolutely no duen 

‘‘Y<’'2id'BaS «^hcl the doctor. ! 

deiernniictl tn hr ^ a * ^ ^ niw. I 

that the line 1 was fbllowin ““N 

my sergeant, Jim McGrath . ^ ^ticeess. Irememlje' 
looking veiy gloomy indeed.’ "‘y 

case, die Mayfair mrrdi 

about young Brennan?'^ hmk they have .smiled out anyiliii| 

therrakd it°uD hlS damnable hd 

keep them on ^‘’11 stir that mob up a» 

i^nto a club called “WaUey^Div^’ certain Johmiu; Breen walbi ' 
for Sarah, the barmaid.^ ‘ ^ Pkace was deserted excepi 

sS^pouredthe’whkw'^°'^^^^ ordered Johnnie. ' 

''•'•i;™ Pf ted the waJZidt 

WhM. ,h, id,. ttyi„g 
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what’s up with this joint, anyway? Everyone gone 

J5 

rah leaned over the counter towards him. 
fyou haven’t been around it’s likely you ain’t heard,” 
rhispered. “d'herr is going to be a blow-up tonight, 
ie, and my tip is, lay off the bottle or take it easy 

hnnie Brccii stared at lier with cool, expressionless eyes, 
he tossed the whisky down his throat and pushed the glass 
rd. 

Pill it up,” cjuictly. "’‘No, never mind — gimme the 

He reached forward, but Sarah’s hand still clung to it. 
ohiinie, ph^ast'T’ she pleaded. “There’s going to be hell 
>se tonight and you’ll need to be wide awake when it starts.” 
hnnie pulled die bottle free, and half smiled as he did so. 
fon’re a nice girl, Sarah, but don’t interfere with my way 
nking, see !” 

3kay, smart l)oy,” Sarah replied. “Lift the top off your 
if you want to. I was passing you a tip that Shiner Doolan 

rldng up a big h'dU\ . . 

watched her quH^tly as she nervously took a cigarette 
a pneket and set it lielween her lips. He gave her a light 
:ook one for hiniseU'. As he held the flame of the match 
xn them ask'd : “So you think that gorilla wants to put 
re into me, eh?” 

Most of ’em round these parts know you don t scare easy, 
nie ” she said. “But Doolan is different. He ain’t par- 
ir what h(' dot's or how he does it. You’ve had ’em guessing 
since you drifted in here. 

ohnnic’s lips twdsted into one of his rare smiles. 

Don’t worry on my account, Sarah. As far as I am con- 

^d, Doolan is inst a wind-bag.” / ^ r 

mpulsivcly Sarah laid a hand on his half-raised arm, before 

da$s reached his lips. i j j nut 

bo me a lavour, will you?” she pleaded. Duck out 
fht and stay out.” 

not iced yoti were until you looked hke 

” he said “What’s your worry, anyway. 
i..,h *»■ her h,..d baok^d of: 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” .she said. ^ I “ f inuck 

bin I picked you out as a cut above the rest ot this muc 

When your name came up ’'r* 
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The smile faded from Johnnie’s lips. 

“So, my name came up,” he said. “ Who did the t£‘ 
Was it Walley?” 

Fright leapt into Sarah’s eyes and slie dropped her 
to an almost inaudible whisper. ' . 

“Don’t ask me that, Johnnie. Fve said too much ak 
you know that. They’re in there now and—” ' * +1 

Sarah broke off as she heard tlu^ door to Walley’s k 
room open behind her. She caught tlu^ glint in Johnnie'" 
and turned to see Doolan standing in tlu‘ opening. ' 

“Hullo, Johnnie,” said Doolan easily. “Clonie on in. 
been waiting for a word in your <!ar. 1 iow’.s tricks?” ' 

“What’s on your mind, Doohin?” a^:k(xl Johnnie. 

“Got something that might inttTrst you,'” replied D 
“Gome and join the boys and FlI spill it/' 

Johnnie crushed out his cigarette \sathout taking his ee,. 
the gang leader. 

“Fm not looking for a team-uj),” lie said, “and Fm 
sort of mug you can push around, l*)<Hjlan.” 

“Aw, come on, Johnnie,” said Doolan witli a wide 
“You know me.” 

Johnnie reached for another cigarette from S 
packet. 


That s why Fm thinking fast,” he said. I'hen, pam 
light the cigarette, “Still, I can listen.” 

Doolan crossed to the counter and raised the flap. 

“That’s the boy, Johnnie,” he grinmxl “Newer mir 
bottle; we’ve got plenty in here.” 

Johnnie collected his bottle and glass. 

I’ll bring my own just the same,” he said, winking at S 
as he passed. 

“Watch your step,”_ she murmured, and slarcd for a 
moment at the door which closed upon him. 

Inside the room, three men were sitting round a (able: 
ley, shifty and unscrupulous, owner of the “Diw;” and read 

were good pick 
Wiliiams, who did t!,-- 

>url/ y nome and sit over by the window,” said W :.. 


hnS^oolIv ^ '^hen Fm facing them,” ■ 

. m?,” he s^d. Williams on the shoulder. “T ■ 
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At a gesture from Dooiai^ VVilliajns rose and took the window 

^^Wohnnie knows his way aroundj Walley/’ laughed Doolan. 
ilven brings his own liquor so’s he don’t get any knock-out 

^Johnnie slid into his chair and Doolan took the head of the 
ble. 

tq always drink according to the company Fm keeping,” 
id Johnnie. 

There was an angry inurmiur from all except Doolan, who 
ntinued to beam. 

“No offence, Johnnie,” said Doolan, ‘‘We know a right 
ler when we meet one, so let’s start even, eh?” 

“What are you c<del)rating, anyway?” asked Johnnie. 

“We’re not celebrating anytlhng, yet,” said Doolan, “but 
jVe got a piece of mavs for you. We checked up on your 
iry about being on tlic run from Brummagem.” 

Johnnie nodded his head. “And you found that the boys in 
ae are really anxious to question a certain Johnnie Breen 
lOUt a certain job,” lie said. 

“Yes, that’s riglii,” laughed Doolan. 

“What’s funny about it?” asked Johnnie, icily. 

The pose of good humour fell away from Doolan’s features. 
“For one thing,” ho said, “it’s funny that none_ of the boys 
at way know what your particular line is. Neither do we 
: that matter.” 

The two men measured each other. 

“What do you want me to do about it?” asked Johnnie. 

lend you a postcard?” . 

“Let’s keep on the rails,” said Doolan. “We’ve got nothing 
';amst you, excerpt that you arc new around these parts, and 
lU don’t mix and you don’t talk.” 

. “And I don’t cut into anyone else’s racket, do I.'’ snappea 

For a moment lie and Doolan glared at each other^ Then 
'Dolan sooke 

; “Don’t get me wrong about this,” he said, “but some rat 
ueaked on Tiff Leman. He’s just been picM 'ip- 
“Leman!” said Johnnie. “He knotted off an old geezer 
'ho collected stuff too hot to handle, didn t he? Those sparks 

S„dge, -^y co^'t 
■jthin’ on him unless they picked up some o the stones.^^ 
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“If Leman was picked up while frying lo p;u]i ’em q, 
fence, that’s where you want to start sniriing,” said fol 
earnestly. “Those birds get cold ieet wlien it comes to mir 
“That’s what I think,” quavered Williams, “p’s 
Shray, the dirty twister. Tiiere’s your .squeaker, Donhn 
he’ll shop the lot of us.” _ 

Doolan whipped x'ound on Williams witli rage burnii 
his eyes. 

“Keep your trap closed, VMtliains/' lie siiaric'd. 
speak out of turn once too often,'” 

“Isaac Shray, the antic|u<* riuirinured Jol 

casually. “I didn’t know you pull(‘d jobs in liis class, Doo 
“No one said we were in on that job,” said Doolan ve 
ously, “and don’t try to get sniart, l)ecausc we ' 

how to take care of anyone wlio doubh's on us.” 

Johnnie Breen smiled slowly, 

“Oh, a little protection society,” lu* said. “PH reme 
that when I start losing my nerve.” Hr looked Ifom one t 
other round the table. .He read in every exprei 

They disliked his cocky arroga,nct% but tlu*y disliked nioi 
“lone wolf’' tactics and his utter contcmijn lor the powei of 
ruthless combination. Above all this tliey were obsessi’d 
the growing suspicion that Johnnie Breen was not 'wht 
claimed to be, a crook on the run. 

“Suppose you start telling us what your i)articular llm 

said Walley. 

three guesses, know ail,” JoIiuni<; replied 
Walley stared back at him with unvtdied hale. 

^yi right, he said. “Nark, Sciueaker, or is it Busy? 
Johnnie’s features contorted with anger. 1 Ic kicked ba( 
chair. 


ril mix that up wirh 


“Why, you dirty little greaser, 
teeth,” he said. 

, They were all thrown slightly olf lAilancc bv tl,e su 
wolenceofjohimie’s move towards Wall.w, but Doulmnw 
nim^ betore py damage was done. 

Johnnie,” said Doolan .silkilv. “Wa 
wa.s piillcd in. 
look a cli^r. i 

to get thin^ straight.” . 

storv^ mv^S the run, do I have tu open u, 

Johnnie. ^ ' 

Sbpit, purred Doolan. “Sit down and keep your hair 
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Tohnnie picked up his chair and swung it round. He 
idled it and leant on the liack. He was now in a position to 
quickly in an emergency with the chair in his hands as a 
ipon, 

‘'Okay/’ he said. "Now let’s get down to what you re really 
ing at.” 

'Tor one thing/’ said Sudge, "a feller hiding out don’t walk 
und dressed like a tailor’s dummy.’’ 

“And you only came among us since a certain job with no 
on it hit the Yard in the kisser/’ added Wallcy. 

|ohnnie smiled easily. He appeared not to notice that 
Ian was studying him through narroyvdng eyelids. 

'^''What’s the matter with you mugs?” he ask'd, "You let 
Her like Leman loose t o unload some junk on (o a twister like 
ay and then yelp when he gets hurt.” 

“You might be right al)out Shray/’ said Doolan, "but there’s 
thing don’t fit in.” Shray reckons he had a bust at his private 
X and he lost some samples Leman had delivered. He says 
lln pick out the rdlcr tliat clid the job.” 

Johnnie poured a drink and spoke without glancing up. 
“Maybe that’s the rat you’re looking for/’ he said. 

“That’s what Pm thinking/’ said Doolan, "but it’s put a 
per scare into old Isaac. HeY coming in tonight to see il 
any of the mob. We want you to be around, Johnnie.” 
“Ah, now we’re getting around to it/’ said Johnnie. "Well, 
wer had any time for rats, so you can count me in.” 

^‘Good boy, Johnnie/’ said Doolan. "If you’re in the clear 
11 know how w^'e stand afterwards.” 

Walley got up and moved round the table to stand between 
^nnie and Doolan. ^ • 

“What time is the old buzzard getting here?” asked Johnnie. 
^'Round about nine o’clock/’ Doolan replied. 

“Okay, ril be hexx ahead of time/’ said Johnnie. 

“You’re not going anywhere/’ said Walfey with a slow grm. 
fe’re all sticking together until Isaac Shray turns up. 

Johnnie half turned to look at him. . 

“Still on the jump, Walley?” he asked. "Well, I’m putting 
another job to be in on this tonight. It’s too bad, but you 11 
: have to like it that way.” ^ 

Doolan glanced from Johnnie to Walley. , 

“You go ahead/ Johnnie/’ said Doolan. "But if youre on 
level, you won’t mind Walley going along with you, eh. 
Johnnie got up and faced Walley. 
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+ Tip said. “We may gc( a hit more 
Why mot? do you say, Walley?" 

^^\T3ey°Iooked back at him with eyes I,alei-ul an. 
-That remains to be seen,” he said surhiy ‘C- 
A. 7hp door closed on the two men, Sudgc turne, 
one of in; ought to to. he t 

DoSlIn grinned. “No,” he said. VS alley can 
l^im, Jnd if he’s what I think he is the nu.l) will enjo; 

tomght.^ queried Sudge. 

-Yes ” said Doolan. “I put it around and they 
Here just waiting. And if I give th<nn the tip . 
xvouldn’t care to be Mr. Johnnie Breen 

The three men looked at one aiiodicr and Doo: 

^gain. 


A Squad car cruised round Soho, with Inspector 
the front seat and Sergeant McGrath at the wheel. 
Barton laid a hand on McGrath’s arm and the car ; 
the kerb and stopped. Fifty yards down the .street, J 
\ValIey crossed the road and entered a dunn^■ay. 

“It looks as if Johnnie has an escort, sir,” said Me 

“Yes, and I don’t like it,” frowned Barton. “\Vr., 
all kinds of a rat if he gets the position Jx'Iund your b . 

“Do you think Johnnie’s walking into someth:: 
NdcGrath. 

“That depends on whether he’s uj) U.) Walle\ 
Barton replied. “At least he’s on hi.s own temtor 
where he is lodging. Better drive round for a bit.” 

As the car slid into motion. Barton fell into a 
silence. 


Pass^e that led to his room, Johnnie felt th- 
gun m his back. 

he one of these days. 

»» Jotmiie piuhcd 

roou. 

“.Now, I wonder who', been giving „y place a fc 
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iiiiie. ^^Vtn sure it wasn’t you, Walley,” lie added, and the 
asm in his voice was obvious. 

*‘bon’t start making cracks,” said Walley evenly. ‘‘What 
.ut this job you spoke of ?” 

*«Oh yes, that job . . Johnnie began, and in the same 
ant he revolved like streak of lightning. The edge of his 
n palm struck Walley just below the ribs and he buckled like 
,lding sack. Before he could recover his wind, Johnnie had 
wrists handcuffed l)ehind his back and had got possession of 


“A bogey,” gasped Walley. “I knew it!” 

Johnnie hauled him up on his feet. 

“That’s wIk'H! you were really clever, Walley, and your 
sonal hate nearly jtulled my Jay-out unstuck.” 

All the venojnous detestation of Walley’s •shrunken soul 
ired out through his glaring eyes. 

“Don’t start clucking too soon,” he ground through his 
iched teeth. “They’ll rip you up when you go back without 


A grim smile played round the corners of Johnnie’s mouth 
1 it suddenly began to dawn on Walley that he was in a 

“Fm going back, all right,” said Johnnie. “We want Sudge, 
lliams and Doolan. That should just about clear up the 
St cowardly murder wc have had for a long time.” _ 

With the realization that he was in the net, Walley craved. 
“Murder!” he cried in startled bewilderment. “Listen, 
innie. . . . I— I didn’t have nothing to do with that 
bek-ofT, straight, Johnnie. . . . I— I ain’t no murderer!” 

Johnnie glanced at him in disgust. , » 

‘‘‘Save your sciucaliug until you get in the dock, he said, 
’s the rope: for all ol you this time.” _ _ . 

Then Walley’s nerve went completely. Perspiration gathered 
his foreluud and started to trickle down his nose. 

“No, no, Johnnie,” he croaked. “I know I ve been agtn yer, 
,,;ause I knew you were smart, but . . . yer know I had 
thin’ to do with that killin’, doncher^oncher? ^ _ . 

Johnnie watched the shivering Walley through his half- 

. “I had a night out with Tiff Leman, ^ he said, 
n I had an easy job for him_. He 
)Uth wide. But he didn’t give Isaac Shray 

tliat. It was all I had, to wait.for, tbe.rr 



' J.,.A:,hiLiirs a uirry iwisu-r, Julninir,’’ 
pinched my gun for dia( jul). ' ( lawd, uiy 
wliat it means, Jolinnie?’’ ' ' 

Joininie looked iroiii While) lo ihc 
then l)ack. 

“So it was your ging Whllcy . . . ihis ' 
W'alley nodded dully. \ 

‘\es, but i had nothing to do w itli it,'’ j 
eai nestly . Cdniine a chaiieeg |r)}iniiir. 1 
. . . where tlie stiilT's lad . . ^ 

Johnnie spun round as i\\c door openeci 
wide grin spread over his loaOuvs as Barton 
in. 


^ I was ahaid our liKaid Wallcp niinlii 
into your slioulders,'' said Barton, ‘drut 1 
WhJlcy leant back against I la* wail li t 
watchibl eye ol'Mcnratln 'v 

“He did better titan that, sir/’ sai<l hdin 
up with tiie May! air Alurder gun.'’ ^ 

Barton vvliislled softly as took da- .vp 
Weve got the two slugs that kilh*d'\^ 
ballistics department can check trp on tlu^ 
Anything else?” 

\es, Isaac Shray is th(‘ rts'oivcr. Son], 
have broken into his place and lilhal the sann 
smiled enigmatically. “I tldnk I Icaav u'lu.i ' 
Barton smiled, _ He nodded iii.der.smndin; 
IS beginning to panic a bit,” 

night.'’^ b 

to ninhfff Th’ said Ikirton. 

“Ktr’" 

it lCgh.® ® ■" '^""1 !»' id 

o’ciSk* 'wrw!;s‘'nii‘'i ‘‘"'S' f-" 

number of ways out of*tW ‘‘g.pVilliaj 

out someone insid<» place nut! il you tr 

“M riSL f W «!' tbem may . 

he wfn S? Barton; “it’s v 

went on . So I was right about Doolau Vl » 
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“Yes, sir, Doolan runs the outfit,” Johnnie replied. “If you 
keep Walley’s arrest quiet . . 

“I’ll do that,” said Barton, “and we’ll be with you at nine. 
5p your timing right and you’d better take McGrath’s gun. 

it if you have to.” 

Johnnie took (he automatic, checked it over and slipped it 
tis pocket. 

“There’s only one thing more, sir,” he said. “I think Walley 
be ready to tell you where to find the remainder of those 

I.S . 

Johnnie watched Barton and McGrath take Walley away, 
•n he locked the door and settled down to rest and run over 
ifinal plans, l ie had only one fear. Would Doolan and the 
3rs take fright and make a get-away? 


“Wallcy’s Dive” was teeming with excitement.^ The wolves 
he underworld were gathered in force. The whisper had gone 
nd that Johnnie Breen had fooled them and that he was a 
ce informer. They were out for blood, for Johnnie Breen’s 
jd. 

A greasy little pickpocket jangled out a. tune on a tinny 
lo, while a blonde sang the words in a shrill soprano. 

Doolan, Sudge and Williams sat at a table apart. It was 
w minutes to nine and their nerves were on edge. ^ 

“Suppose he pulled a quick one on Walley!” said Sudge. 

e’re not sure ” , • i j 

“Stop that blasted row!” yelled Doolan at the musical duo. 
“What about Shray?” asked Williams. “He ought to he 

“Shrav’ll turn up at the last minute and Walley will keep 
mn<i Brctui away from the busies,” said Doolan, trying to 
ccal his own anxiety. “And don’t forget we make our get- 

ly as soon as the mob get at him. , , j Tf,Vvr> 

A swill silence fell over the room as the door opened. Jo^" 
stoocl (here for a moment, then cdosed the 
w'ls hokiinti a sxun and crossed deliberately to Doolan s tab! . 
™ S ,, gll ils breati back, and a towmurmunng 

'.X of voices started a slow surge tow^ds him. 

Doolan came slowly to his feet to face Johnme. 

“Well, Mr. Detective,” he said, J®" X'f .L^Walley 
ning back here with a squirUn^our hand. Whe 1^- 

“Wm should worry, Doolan,” said Johnnie. Ihen, wit 
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OH \'our feet 


Sudgei 


a gesture towards the tal)lc : “Get 
Williams!” 

There was no doubting Johnnie’s delennination h‘ 
trigger-finger or the ice in his eyes. Sulienlv iw f' 
Without turning his head, he .sliouted at the^.swav’ 
“The first one who moves out of turn gets a bullet in hSt.” 
I mean it! 

There was something in Johnnie'.s voice that cairsed 
to pull up m Its tracks. Doolan’s features contorted wiA 
and a lust for vengeance. 

“You’re not getting away with this,” he yelled, and the 
the mob : Gome on, you rats, why don’t y„u [rot him i n 
with the nark I Go on, rush him !’’ ^ ^ 

Pandemoniurn began to break loo.se among the crowd 
they again started their siirgCj caiitiaiusly. ^ 

surrouiKlcd!” simuted Johnnie above 
noise. There s no get-away for any of you.” i 

At that moment two blaks on a i)alice.whistle sounded 
something like panic .spread among .lie crowd. An ^ 
later Barton led his men in the raid. “ 

“Stay where you arc, everybody!” he sliouted “ut 
taking three men for murder, Li if any of vo o h.r« 
trouble you’U get it.” ^ oi >ou others n 

towards Sudgc' and Williim? 

>«“ “c 

Barton started to force his way towards Tohnnic snH 
mob loyal to their own. did their licst to get h. hh i . 

Dodan watching every move 

JoWJn into Doolan’s hand and he icapi 

the knife clattered from a iu"iit^n screamed 

Barton brd^e through As he raised it to a; 

'‘ The sound of the shot suhH^ POint-blank to .shatter his ha: 
hnnie’s side, while his ii'trton read 

. wnue ms men got the place under control. . 
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•^rhe murder in Mayfair was solved, and Detective-Constable 
^-rinan, otherwise Johnnie Breen, was in a fair way to becoming 
^rgeant of the C.LD. at New Scotland Yard. Once again 
t forces of law and order had proved their strength, so "^‘What 
ice Grime?’’ 


MURRAY AND MOONEY 

^•VEN their relations think them funny” — so reads their billing. 
^X’tainly thousands of their fans all over the country think 
are funny, and it’s a lesson in the art of timing to watch them 
irking. The stories they use are mostly those we’ve all heard 
rridreds of times, l)ut they are ^‘put over” so perfectly that they 
^ jver fail to get t;lie audience. 

Harry Murray comes on to the stage and starts to recite — 

• ' the act usually opens. Then Harry Mooney, in a disreputable 
hp and smoking the stump of a cigarette, wanders on and inter- 
ipts him. Here is the sort of thing : 

Mutray: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, a monologue- ” 

Mooney: “Well, I’m here.” 

Murray : “So I see. Where have you been?” 

Moorwy : “You told me to catch a 96 bus.” 

: Midrray : “I did.” 

^ Mooney: “Well, I had to wait for the other ninety-five to go 

Murray: “Ladies and gentlemen, a monologue 

Mooj^ey : “I saw a terrible accident on the bus.” 

: iiformj; '‘What was that?” 

Mooney: “A woman had her eye on a seat and a man sat 
xt it.” 

Murray : “A monologue ’ 

Mooney : “My brother smokes eighty a day.” 

Murray: “Cigarettes?” 

Mooney: “No, haddocks.” 

Murray : “A monologue- — , 

Moofiey : “My cough is pretty bad.” 

Murray : “What do you do for it?” 

Mooney: “Cough.” 

Murray : “How did you get it?” 

Mooney : “I got out of bed in the middle of the night to ge^, 
lorxic wateit” 
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“In your pyjninasi?” 

“No, in a jug.” 

“A monologut; — 

‘If you luul a cold in your head, how would you 


it from getting to your chest?’ 


Murray 
Mooney 
Murray 
Mooney 
'roops.” 
Murray : 
Mooney 


“I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Tie a knot in your thi’oat.” 

“A monologue ” 

“My brother, the tough one, he’s joined the para- 


“Oh, luis he?” 

“Yes, and alter liis training he got into the ’plane 

ipr Ms first flight loaded u]> with his tommy-gun and collapsible 
pike. He said to the ollicer, ‘Supposing, when we drop out, this 
litring won’t work?’ The ollicer said, ‘Pull the second one.’ 
[He said, ‘O.K.’ They dropped at thirty thousand feet and he 
bulled at th<' cord. It didn’t work. He tugged at the second 
We and that didn’t work.” 

Murray : “Well, what happened?” 

Moon^ : “He said, ‘ Blimey— I’ll bet the bike’s no good either.’ ” 


STRANGE APPETITE! 

Ifj Bill MacLurg 

Just as some people tviay say “beer is nay hobby”, others say 
^‘eating is my hobby”. So when an Ack-Ack gunner with a 
veiy .su-ange appetite walked into my office one day I noted 
him dowuTor the hobbies page and arranged a broadcast for 
him. His nanw! w;ts Gunner Arthur Duplock and his taste 
lay in the direction ol' razor-blades, lighted cigarettes, gramo- 
phone records and broken lamp-bulbs. 

As I sny, he walked into my office one day. 

“Sit down,” I said, “and have a cigarette.; ' _ , , , ^ 

“Thanks, I don’t mind if I do,” he replied. I held out_a 
lighter, he lit the cigarette and proceeded to chew and swallow it. 

“Yes, quite,” 1 murmured, wondering what one did . 
\Yhat was the correct thing to do?_ Offer him another or offer 
i^im the whole box along with a knife and tork, i. T 

However, he seemed qmte satisfied for the moment, so Isa 
back and ask(‘d a lew questions. 
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“VV’eJJ, (Jiiiincr J )iij>l(Mk," t - I 
through lii'e (Ailing all sons of pc, . 

“That’s right, sir," he rciilicd. t , . 

a show. It secins lo aujiisc [icoiilr," ' ’ ^ 

“And you really ('ail nit ail' ilicsf tliinps? Ti i 

about it?” ‘““'h-''. Iliere’snr ..j 

As answer lie rcaehcd oul ai ichs ntv desk n,v.i. 1 
bakelite ashtray, bit oirabom h.,ir,,i i, ‘ 

up and .stvallotVii v. iih aj.parent cnio;,;!;./;; 

I hastily moved out of his K.ieh c\e,Apl,:.„ 1 

thought he might Hmry and weiii c,|. ■ ' 

“I’d like 10 kflow liow Iirs{ sfartrj < r .-I - tit 

you develop(Al your railn r |)e, ijiiar 'l.istrs? ’' Aay, , , 

“It was like ihis,” he said, ''When 1 vvas sivtepn r 
a man at a musie hall eadnn ramr-hlades 
though, i, '|,;y 

saw another man nn n 


--..r 1'vvtt.ava 

d(n( a by the Irving S 


Q .V .1 .1 l.MA , 

saw another man on a sireet < dni, i- 

in Charing Cro.ss Road ii vvas " 

^ Very suitable,” ,1 inurmured. ‘•(loon.” 

that too! I watched him 'ean'illlh and 
thought I’d have a go.” ‘ ^ 

“The pionp-r spirit,” I .said, “(yhh what stucess?” 

joyed them.” J-‘A^tnd^ladc^H and qintt. i,,. 

Another case of latcjvt lahair,” I s iid ii t 

pose gm had a sort of urge^or .should 'l Jay a eSl'! I i ' " " 

waiited to iy Tt.” ' young and silly , 

finisl^fmoSrpeopholrSr 

“I left it atone 

were getting up a Battcrv ! Cue day -.bf 

w who could do br , 

“A very modest description I c ill it ” T • . 

Thank you sir win t ^ 

^d swallowing a few razor-hJc ”* <i hit of pnulice chev:,,.;; 
Once up there I ate seme mnrp '***' 1 1 went ott to thestc:' 

a couple of lamp-bulbs and ^'bdttotl cigare: - 

swallowed the lot?” * ^ ffraniophonc rccor:., 

all of Ouplock replied. “J alw ay„ swaik y 
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“With no ill .1 tt „ 

“Nevcr--I like H ninl 1 in iihvays well and healthy.” 

I shook my head. “It’s incredible. Do you do this sort 

)f thing sir. TIha' sei'iu to like the act and ask me to do 

h ws And the felluw.s are always asking me to do it in 
There was .t eert.iin amount of meaning in the way 

rl!,ninrk made this last remark. 

n.ihs'*” 1 said, “i take it that it hasn’t affected your 

,orm 5 iwalloveinat.ywa> i”’ ^ , 

“You don’t imsm, tar, do you--—;’ Duplock paused. 

Wc went aeniss the. road. I !e was quite right. His swalloM 
aad not been alfee.ted in any way. 

PS Chnuier Diiidoik took part in the “Ack-Ack, Beer 
Rrer” nroKramtne on Christmas Day, 1941. During the cours. 
!f the nroerannni- he equalletl his previous best, by gettonj 

.Sn* ^r-blades, a few hghw 
^nrMies -iiul htdf an old record of our signature tune. A largi 
Sknee iit the studio e.iu vouch for this as mil as the artist 
n the progratmni' and a number ol B.B.G. officials. Strang 
appetite ! ^ wonder where he is now and what he s eating ? 


LAUGHS WITH THE FORCES [8] 

I THINK this Coast ArtiUeiy a^d a watcMn reserve 

this. Wc do a watch on a off, and ^ L^. 

Now there’s o So a wStch off for : 

Year for good measure, seven-da' 

third of the time, is 122 H^'A^Va^ng 210. Sleep- 

leaves and three 48 l^^irs . 34 j^ghts in bo 

we’re allowed to sleep Irom Then a fes 

at eight hours — another 82 . . days, ^ 

quiet minutes sometimes on vou’rc on duty you .only d 

meals, 61 — leaving 47» ^i.ans just standing on thes 

look-out now and again, tlmt^ns j ^ 

beaudful warm nights think they’d need m 

could wangle a bit of extra leave, 1 don r 

here at alU Watson (Coast Artillery). 
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WHY NOT AN AIRCRAFT 
SCRAPBOOK ? 

fy Major G. Adams 

^Rcraft niiisl be a subject of nu.n- Kctienil interest A. 
than almost any other. Apart imm ili,- hundreds'of th^^' 
of men and womeji in the I'orres and { :i\-ii IX-idnce • ' 
are interested bccau.se ol'dicir work, cis ilian interest 
day. But good hooks abr.ui aircrali arc ojie,i (xpens^ 
be hard to come by. Yon must hav<- good iESL'"' 
are to learn about aircraft. And v<n. must htlvc areS 

in ““n y«« a>;<‘ going to in;ike good models, and tl? 

to make models i.s often the direct result of ing’ni in v 
Making a .scrapbook has always iieeii good flin Alt* 

Sir-fr'-”™' 'i!" "■'•■■"l-'n.l ..ink- ™ 'ScraJ 

boop I he ingredients rwjuired are simple enounh V 
book to stick your cuttings into, .sonu- paste, a S evel 

«> scrounge dln^ 

other people’s papers and maga/,inc.s. ^ 

bettS’sTari perhaps it wov 

fo. ""SUSi'" f? ofpb.. or , 

put the BiitisE^ aircrTf/* 

the foreign 2rc?aB s/ “ ««der their Commands, and tl 
It is^^risW under the countiy of o 

aircraft you^get in^auim pictures tind tirticles ; 

some, Weekly periodicals , ihc new.spapcrs pr 

a space under each SStoe W f-J key’ll look grand. And i 
"■ent and speed and* so on T *^^bails about a 

“tog ta,. I, hdp. w to 
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1 • ,1,.,) •ultls to ilii- iiH.-«vsl ttl' tlir is 

Another ihmK I ukiurl- ..ftsK-h aim-all typi- ol' tha jobs it 

fdi Ati these details lielj> y<au to rn.u-.uh.-r the au- 

aft to°- . , in (iio nieiiU'es. dou'i t.;<> and slap 

When yoi> ^’V i ust alone- -me edue %sill du -then you 

ae all over the ha k , u. de.n.-ath il' need he. 

»p«totlu-i- pietures oi ..ond .-nuuivh. 

iake up sonu- llnur-und- . . 

tatly to at the haek c.r 

Finally^ It aimisiiu^ | nlrtiuvs ihnn lli<‘ IVrss whh ^aniv 
,aybe you’ll need pai.'.es o I ‘ [„ th,. pajier suine 

,4n,h ndstake in ‘ 's Rei>ly'’ 

},n,„vs diat "Mar- 

ad desex. bniK It a^^ 5 ,,,, uu.. that if you 

s;,i' ; v.-,y »,«■«.. e.,». ... ■ 

ove lov yotir Airefatt Hcraiibnnk. 


THE WOMEN OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
AND BALLOON COMMANDS 

■Women are takinfi; of course, 

iUd Balloon I r^ntiinands 

)een doin.t:,- all sorts oljoh.s ‘ quite different, 

his lu^vvs lirst hreakmt--, htit this tV‘»s «'»“ h i 

nlhc nevvsiXipers ^ fine job these women 

rbs iin., »; 0.:- 

“Roof Over .Britain". 

THE BALLOON BARRAGE 

One of Loudon’s stateliest us?d 

balloon, a balloon that has In its place is a new 

to l^c called, but that name is painted out 




AIR MARSHAL SIR 
C;V.O : 
-ER COMMANDING 


I-f SLIE GOSSAGE, 

XS.O., MX. 

balloon COMMANij 
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. “Rnmpo”. This is one indication that on tins sito, as in 
ay other sites in Balloon Conmiand, the W.A.A.l'. have taken 

'The hut in which they cal and live and slcci> has a n.inu. 
toed over the door. '‘Y(. Okie la.;-' thi nn_ r.nuis ih(' sign. 
Sethehutisabunchol'W.A.A.F., very Imsme.ss-hkc m ih.nr 

-crew suits. , , . . * - . 

’ The (tramophone or llu‘ radio is snre to Ire I'llayinj;. _ .Music 
companies evcryllhng, all d;iy loiif;, wk-dicr it’s wa.slung the- 
alls or writing home. But the- music is stoppe-d instantly 
len the telephone rin/’S, as if docs now. I he n.riioral in 

affieof the crew lifts thi^ rccc'Krr: . „ , . t., 

[ “Yes, sir. Five thousand Ivet, \ es, sir, ^ shr i>ays. She 
blaces \lic receiver and luniH to tlie waiiitiK , 

“Operations/’ she says. Sh(^ i^nrs U> the wnuknv an<l 
peats the order in tt loud, voia* to those who may he outside. 
Whatever they arc doing' l lu* girls clash to the liailoon. I hey 
nivom the hut, ihrm (he nanU'n, froin ihv eot^khmise. ^ If it^s 
irht time, they luay still ]k‘ duansin^’j and pushing their hair 
ler their berets. If tlicy arc in hed, it is also a. inattcr nt 
mds before they have pulled on their n-ousers and jerseys 
‘dr their pyjamas. Across the grass they sprint, hroin the 
dment the bell souncls tliey have llvirty seconds to get to their 


The area from which the balloon flies is called *hhe bed . 
m the N.C.O, gof^s over lo it and sliouts orders througlt a 
ggaphonc. The girls take them up. ^ ^ 

::.“Stait up winch!’’ is llic first one, Tire ^irl in charge of the 
rich acknowledges the ordtT by repcatiug it^ as do the others 
ten they receive their orders, n « t ■ 

“Start u]) winch” comes the eclio now,, followecl by the roar 

the powerhil engine. 

“Off handling guys, slips and bap/’ ^ . t , 

The ord(T is carried ou t rapidly. The girls unhook the 
iidbags or weights which hold the balloon securely, handhng 
e stilFguy ropers and cables wdth practised skill. When it is 
mplctcd, the girls in charge of eac.h side report, 

“Port side ready!” 

“Starboard side ready !” . , « 

:.,Thc terms used in Balloon operations have a nautical flavour, 
“Man the spider,” is the next order, followed by, Haul in 
I bollard. Watch Idocks.” \ ' ■ - 

The engine is at work now. The faallooii*gear has been 
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■'imafiw. »!k* next part ofj 

I iitijil iHtMtT .'.nil (ins " »i, 1 

'Uini flii'. iMitii!.' sli,. “Oil- ■ 

^ ''■ ^^'‘"’'P^-'^gsandpicy 

flir IrHnrli. i 

I <’! i'dijr ic.hK ! 

i,iitl ' ill,. n-,„!v I” { 

liut tiiilv.i lew i,.,.{ r. '.'t IS real 

irnimtcsii HillhciM (hr ,ir 'ft «li>wn. Inj 

'nl! ' t"*!!-'!.!. W.it( h hiiirks." ; 

the wrriibn' 'di'-' <'"»plir,itr.l .md tm^avy pari 

cui'P'iSiv 

on the thr h>llf>\vcd by “S\i 

'Vili IH- gihft! tp! “onreni 

Uiiheiicl and nnrrevr yonr snys.” 

trained Kiri^l^h'^ol^w^ «) the mit.sidrcj but to these hi 

'riie rmn, * 1 V IHa-fredy ele.-u.. 

'^tarhoarci side ready 1” 

engine: “Dlseng^e ImlhfH**””*^’***' **’ '’iterator a| 

VICIOUS ^ngry . .monster ^ h^tndle than ino.st live thing 

rapidly the balloon rises^® **“' ^rums, 

Aousand feet. Operationa/"^^®-*u^V*‘^*^‘^’ 'I'^msand, 

tRomeo, the pride ofSwAA.^ iphtl And there she \ 
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i the A.T.S. GO INTO ACTION 

"‘"l 

. pgu-ls ^ ,,,, . li.- -.a!, uh.. u..rk 

[emeii. it i.. tiu .n- .!•.. 1 h'- 

IHS';:?- 

:r— H-' -;"'r S:'"i 

'SK, 

iproaching the area wilhin ranu*r ol llii-'A- KUUn. 

:»es an order. 

F "Sound the iilanii!” , ,• 11 . (jniuu-rs and 

1 A klaxon or a siren <»r a bell slnills t> ■ iMHweu 

It s. dash to their posts. There is Kfeat ‘'‘‘''d 
I teams o.t tlu‘ dillhreut iustnnnenlH as in wl«> shall 1« i« ativ 

rihis time it is the lieiKht-iinder (<irls. J h'‘ ^ ’*>' ‘ 

I this team calls : _ 

! "Heighl-fuKler ready Tor aetKml 

! Almost simultaneou.sly collie the Ollier rejKM s, 

1 “Predictor ready for action 1” . , 

1 “Number two Ktin ready Ibr artnin . 
f “Number three Knu ready for tH'Von ! 

1 “Number lour Ktin ready for action. . “Q_p_o. 

I The ChP.O.’s assistant, :i sergeant known as tn 
k”, reports fliattery rt'ady for j . j „.;jn barrels now 

I This IS a lour-gun .site and tlu. mig T S threat from 
foint skywards, manned and ready to me.et tnt. 

^Thc G.P.O. knows roughly ^Pex?ec°t?df^HT|vS 
pch quarter the hostile aircraft to bear. 
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It is in terms such as these that the figures ‘'250”., ; 

and ‘‘30'' are turned into words. “ 10,200” becomes 
hundred”, ‘‘9,400” becomes “nine four hundred”, 
comes “one three five,” and so on. 

The guns and instruments swing round and the repci;^ 
quickly. 

“Bearing 250 set !” | 

“10,000 set!” 

“Angle 30 set!” 

“Predictor on bearing 250!” 

“Height-finder on bearing 250 !” 

There is a tenseness, a feeling of excitement. The ^ i 
is approaching for which they wait, day and night. 
watch the sky. Suddenly a ’plane, a twin-engined ^ 
comes out of the clouds into a clear patch of sky. ^ 

“ ’Plane!” the spotter screams. 

She has picked up the ’plane through her identificatj^; 
scope. It looks like a hostile. The G.P.O. rushes ^ 
instrument, for he’s the man on whom the final decisi^J^ 
rest. The spotter was right — ^it’s a Junkers 88 ! 

“ ’Plane !” shouts the G.P.O., his hand pointing to 
shape in the sky. 1 

The G.P.O. Ack roars, “ ’Plane,” and starts calling tl^^i 
angles and bearings of the approaching target as he 
from^ the scales on the identification telescope. This 

predictor and height-finder teams to pick up the target 
eye-pieces. x 1 o ax 

“Bearing 183. Angle 23.” 

“Bearing 185. Angle 24.” 

“Bearing 188. Angle 26.” 

The guns and instruments swing round, gun-layers 
moving in and out like pistons! 

But now the girls on the predictor have got it. 

w..hSs„r 'h 

» ‘“ood behind. 

Height-finder on target !” 

“Section on target!” 

from the instrument. 

height as order means tH 

S as read from die height-finder is set into the prec 
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lTene5y’plat>cmaybcint,hesanu;six>t u sky .vlu-n iIh- 
;, ilie lu-i<’hl f)f ti-ii thoTisiind <i<k! tort. It is al 

fuSeposido.i in tho'ky lluit thn guns must ilty all<|svuj!A<»r 
sSeed &the ’plann and for tl.c timn the shdl tvdl tak< to 

/that future positinn. 

The report comes Ironi (ho prcclK loi. 

“Ande steady. Prt'diotor steatly. . 

The girls are working rahnly, .'md vuth anta/ang spwl, 

ipite the tense exciLcnicnt ^ _ 

The G.P.O. gives the ordor, I'lro ! i . , i, 

This first order oF'd’iro” is not an order to the guns, Imt tolls 
.predictor team that everything is nsidy ior a hiy to lie prr- 
■ted. The angle and hearing ol the guns is already set on he 
Jt, for this infonmitiou is fed aulomahottlly to thenx Irom the 

.Now comes the rusc-seltnig Iroin the predicloi. 

■ 2 1 3^ t 

The G.P.O. Ack roars it. “Fuse 2i !“ 'The rounds arc set 
the appropriate fuse and loaded into the gums. 1 Ins first 
le is the most important of all; it must he dead accurate. I he 
eech-blocks crash home and the N.(kt)..s tn chtirge ol the 
hteams signal ready. It is all done in ti moment. 1 hen rom 
5 girl in charge of the predictor comes the word l<m. , mcli- 
tmg that the instrument is on target, 'pie shells he “ 

e ^ns as the G-P.O. roan again the order. But tins time the 

ird is to the guns. 

" ^*Firc r* lie cries • • j 

There is a deafening crash and the shells go tearing 
tt the girls on the instruments arc too mpnt 
I worried by it. They carry on, keeping their 
rget”, supplying the information to the guns which will corrcc 

;eir aim for the next salvo. ..... 

Now the first shells are bursting, bursting just ahead ot and 

^SlSl ^^10*^015216, they’ve got it ! TIm 
dght, it’s dropping. Smoke is pomng^ 

,^ne. Down she comes in an ugly spin, her otl g 

, That means another Jerry in .*« ToL m2 

p for the men and women of Anti-AirOTaft Wts” 

kurc added to the already imposing list of certain hits . 
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REGINALD PURDELL ON 
“SEARCHLIGHTS” 


This afternoon I have Iiccn asked, nay, in'sccxhed t 
an address on Searchlights. I think I can .say wic 
rnodesty that I am particwlarly well cinalilkxl to speak 
this subject as an aunt of rniiie liv<rd in N(av Zealand 
years. The history ol the .seai'clilight i.s I'xlrcindy i, 
It was invented in 1877 by a - 1 wonder if anv ofyou^' 
that the original searchlight was usi-d at, the Battle, of A 
It consisted ol an ingenious con ihiiia lion of glow-v 
nreflies. No less than .seven aiilUon fiv(' thonsand foii, 
and sixty-two glow-worms wer<> u.sed and an equal q! 
hreflies. These were compressed into empty beer bott 
period and at night were suspended, pointing upwards 
from tall trees. The beam Ifoin the bottle picked up q 
craJt, namely carrier pigeons. Unibrlunately, this tey 
gestion 01 glow-worms and fireflies resulted in a area 
intermarriage between the species and in many cas'^ 
spring of the union lost all its glow and fire. Hence { 

Necepty being the mother of invention compelled 

durinrt-h^m- methods ol' night illuminat 

Loudwa ? apothecary named ' 

Loudwater thought of the brilliant idea of hitching his ; 

LS completely useless. Years went byT and 

The ori^fn searchlight came into its c 

MaffeKfnntft fascinating. A certain G, 

Givf me Shf f 1* aide-dc-camp, “Jolly dark, 

becamT eorrn^f suchlike”. “Suchlike” ei 

“searchlight”, and that’s why 


Talbng of darkies brings us to the “i 


told of Dr 


talkies”, or filn 
is the stable coi 


MarSS particularly interesting 

snowed up' in the Arrtie explorer, wlr 

his whereabouts to the ^ searchlight for si 

The beam fS t^gh came tS search 

wh«. Wc i, so muds F 



ack-ack, HEEll-ni-f. h Hi 

, ^ aood will to all UK-U tho sfarrhliKht is only usci n. 

^ I eKpccl a lyToat iiumbfr ol you wcnidri whai 

jernwarlaic. 1 ' I jj , ^vliito beam whah 

I 1 lu‘ slightoM id. a, 

.^qia to you. Vas, cjU.uUU .s ot 
^Xtlvc snican-d on to hunt- luirror.s nr looknuj-f^lasscs. 
.,!« ithls ui) Ihi- mirror, thr mirror rrlicrts th.- 
' the phosphorus, lh(' phosphorus llfu liyhls '>!> tlm 

The Darted from them. As you kntnv, seatrlilights arc 
JnL-diey are broad iit tlu' beam, lu mnclusmu, it thcic 
any questions to he auswm-d, it just can t lx tlom • 


laughs with the forces 193 

WADAYS most of the letters I get in my ofrke "J}' 

Unless ...” So this iriondng 1 was sui pustd to 
rtter of another sort in my tray. It read as iollow.s : 

“Dear Sir, I understand that wldile 1 ^ Tpe 

ihave been having an allair with my 8*^ Inei d. I ^halUie 
d if you will come round to the above adcUess on Monoay 
it at 10 a.m. to discuss the matter with me. 

My reply to this letter was as follows : 

“Dear Sir or Madam, I have received your dreukr and 
pleased to come round to your house at the time statea 

md a meeting of the shareholders. 

SQJtlADRON'LEAEER K.ENNETH HORNE. 
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THE PRAIRIE TWISTER 
Frank, Fane 


Did you see the recent announcement that a ballc.^ 
has been erected in the Panama area? Now th^, 
interesting because that balloon barrage may hav.^ 
stand a more violent onslaught than any other bat- 
world. 

Noj I don’t mean from Jap fighters trying to shot; 
rather down!)^ but from the greatest aerial destru: 
which this world ever experiences — the tornado. 

Of course, violent thunderstorms occur in most , 
world ; but the area around the southern states of Amt ^ 
to be the special playground of the tornado or, as the t 
sometimes call it, the ‘‘prairie twister”. 

Now, you Beer-Beer chaps have worries enough 
balloons when a high wind is about (yes, I’ll bet you c ' 
yarn or ^two), but you can thank your lucky stars tli^:?. 
you don t have to contend with a “prairie twister”. 1, 
and were unfortunate enough to get in its direct path, 
are that neither balloon, cables, lorry, or crew wou' 
the onslaught except in bits arid pieces. 

Let me tell you just what it is like to be in the tornad, 

^ rampage. 

IS pretty black, and there is a strange sort 
phere about. As you look away to the horizon it seer 
^ IS dipping down to earth. As you 
forall?li« fonnel starts swaying from the sky, c- 
or the world like a gigantic elephant’s trunk. 

has be a ir. , 

and twi<!t?Ti^ earth and, what’s worse, it is 

sound it direction. With a great roaring, 

express tr^n A country at the spe, 

llSrthS °fthe funnel tcu 

So that’s where escape terrible det . 

Jbr that fi ^ on-quick, 
fifty-mile-an-hour wind wiiirling 

a wind travelW ^ r and it is. But 

magine that the^amaw.^^^* sp^d— -500 m.p.h. i 

description. In five min ^ wind like that almost 

P n. -in five minutes a tornado has been know: 
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■ Aclreds of people, iry iire thousands more, and destroy property 

"'th niillioi'iS of pounds. 

I said just novv' that a P.aJlooa Barrage, unit would never 
dve a tornado aitat'k. It you still doubt it, listen for a 
ment to just a few stdoclwl iUuns which I have collected of 
at a tornado can do \\ lien it\s really going places. 

Alocomotive eii.ruiK* was standing on the rails wiien a tornado 
ne along. It picktxl t ii< s vi igin<‘ up, turned it right round, and 
iipcd it down on ancUher .s(*t of' rails Hieing the other way. 
other time a liorsc^ was piela-d up. It Jlown two miles 
ough the air Ixdore bring ilropped again. 

The furious winds of a t<a‘uado turn Iiarxnless objects into 
jets with enonnous powrrs ( j' ration. Wooden splinters 
; driven clean throuf‘;li s<>li<l boards; corn-stalks have been 
veninto doors and lime** [>osts ; sand has been whipped along 
hsuchfoi'cc tliat it lias taiieri'd Inunaii bodies like miniature 
>t-gun pellets; and during a, tornado in Calcutta a bamboo 
le is reported to have Iammi drivmi llirough a wall six feet thick, 
dc of mud laced on l)otli sidi‘.s with Irrick, 

No, I donh (mvy dit" Bia‘r-B(‘er men of Panama if ever a 
lirio twister decides to pay tludr balloons a visit. 


THE LAST BUGLE AT DUNKIRK 

the dawn of June 2*211(1, 1940, broke over Dunkirk, the 
t British bugle call sounch'd across the hell-ridden beaches, 
was blown l)y Kap|)er ^Jolm I lerat.y, who is now with a search- 
ht battery. 1 f(*re is liis story as he told it at the microphone: 

‘‘Yes, it is a slrangt^ story. During my seventeen years’ 
vice wdiii tlie drums of a famous Midland county regiment, I 
d some prcTty stirring experiences; but the one I shall never 
get is Ijlowtug that hist (*all at Dunkirk. Fd gone over there 
ii a Gouipany ol' Royal Knghicers—a fine crowd, they were 
K Wluui the big rcTreat came, things got a bit mixed, and I 
ight my way bac'k with a London Cgunty Council detachment. 

iiow iliosc lAUKlon boys could fight ! Our job was to 
>w up tlu; roads and bridges right under the nose^ of tb 
tris, so we were naturally among tlxe last to get back t< 
thkirk. Tlie place was looking like hell by that time. Bui 
course, we didift know what was happening, the same ^ you 
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people over here did. All we knew was that bombs and sM 
were all around us, we had no food, the Nazis were right behin{J| 
‘‘Then the miracle happened for all the others, and a Pol| 
merchant-boat from the Narvik iron-ore trade came to pidjj 
up. Those Polish soldiers were real heroes. They sent us ev? 
scrap of food they had on board — biscuits, bully, tea, thij 
soup, and everything they could lay their hands on. That| 
definitely welcome ... I should say so I J 

“The major who had taken charge of us — he belonged to; 
infantry regiment, I think — was as cool as ice. He called foj 
bugler. There were two of us left on the beach. I still | 
my drums on my arm, so I got the job. 

“ ‘Bugler,’ said the Major, ‘food is nearly ready. B|| 
cookhouse!’ | 

“So there stood I, amid all the smoke and bombs, and h| 
cookhouse for the last British soldiers at Dunkirk. I 

“A couple of hours later we were out at sea. 

“So the last British bugle call in the great Battle of Flan(| 
was ‘Come to the Cookhouse Door, Boys’. Funny thing. V 
dream all your life of sounding a great battle-call on your bij 
and when your moment comes, the call is just Gookhoij 
But that’s the good old British Army all over, isn’t it?” I 
May 1941. 


the little paddle-steamers 


The little Paddle-Steamers 
T Cannot take you out today ; 

If you want to go to Brighton, 

You must go some othei' way. 
You may think it proper 
To^take a rest from work, 

Burthe little paddle-steamers 
Wave gone churning to Dunkirk. 


jpciu.ujLc-jjieamers 

1 tot anchored off the pier 
™,Mutoaacton 
W A buns British beer, 

busy 

And for pleasure may not lurk. 
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For t!ic paddlr-sifaniinT.. 

Have gone cliurnitiK (o Dankiik. 

And ghostly lit lie sKmihoi s 
Riding gaily 'gainst the l»i«f.'i\ 

Will Ibllow all the I'h'rls <il I iiif 
Across the .Seven Seas ; 

They joined the S<-i)inr Srrvi< <• 

Am! their job they dkln't shirk. 

When the lil’lle paddle-sle;im< is 
Went churning to Dunkirk. 

M\luan--.Krri; K. HnniMsox (W.\'.S,), 


EYE IN 
Sketches on a Searchlight Site 
hy Gerald Kers/i 

INTRODUCrnON 

k bits ol' nowhere, all over Britain, men live like lightlKnisc- 
tepers, with one eye In the sky. 

Living on a searchlight siK^ yon live in the gon<‘- tomorrow 
inosplicre of a guardroom- "Oiily yon won'i be gone toinonou, 
irthe next day. You have to .swiillovv lilt^ Hkt' a very dry, naro 
icuit— little gulp by lillle; gulp - clay by tl.iy, not looknig too 
r backward or Ibrwtml. You wtisii down each inwpid day 
Ith a litth^ swtillow of warm sleep —and wiUch and wait. 1 nne 
Ijyour wonst enemy. He’s harder to kill than a cat. You can t 
bve him. Fie goes htmd in hand with boredojm. Yes; time, 
ire, is the old hoary, limping man with the hour-glass. 
bover your mind for something fresh to say, 
ifectly well that you’ve said everything. If yw stf'ke 
story you haven’t yet told, you yell for joy like a prospcctoi 

nose pick-stroke in a desert turns up a gold H-Uggct* ■ • » , , / ' * 

)e Twist always has something to say. rr* * ^ i 

I Speaking for myself, Fd rather have Joe Twist to keep ifle 
iiiised than a wagon4oad of paper-»ba« novels. ■ , ^ ^ 

He is a long-drawn-out, hatchet-feced man 
taped like a scallop on a pie. His figure 
bk at: it reminds you of a loosely tied bundle of b 
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veins and sinews, roped together with nice strong 
packed in I'oughish red skin. He combines the eye of ^ 
with the tongue of an Arab story-teller. He is the kit^. 
the site. I say . nothing for the moment about 
Grouser, Charlie the Chancer, and the Old Sweat. As ^ 
man bends the uniikeliest-looking bit of iron into as^ 
shapes, so Joe Twist bends situations into stories. 
prize a pearl out of the coldest, greyest, conversations} 
He enjoys nothing so much as a bit of story-telling. Ev^; 
loves Joe Twist. Look— have you ever been in the 
room of a boxer before a big fight? He is tense: 
watched pot that never boils. He is edgy. We are Ij] 
now in the Army. Boredom is an enemy that has to be 
beaten, just like Hitler. This is where Joe Twist coj- 
He claims that he can hit a flying sparrow at 15,000 
that is neither here nor there. He can put a boot on the 
of Time and hurry it up. He may fight like a devil ; but 
talk like an angel. It is for this that I want you to 
and I only hope I’ve done him no less than justice in tak}- 
down. 


JOE TWIST AND THE GREAl 
COCKROACH RACE 

It w'as in a voice of utter gloom that George spoke. “I 
said: TIk ante is coming out with the warm weather, 
to say: ‘The ants is coming out with the 

“T tip. “What’s the matter with ants? 

1 ne^iy read a book about ants once. They’re dead 
y g ts wars, and catch little flies and squeeze ’em for 
Geoje sneered, “Elies’ milk ! Don’t tell lies.” 
at are dead smart, I’m telling you. 

CrimLI^ Waf'^He wasn’t an insect; he was; 

Wdl mv«rr9r..5T taken a prisoner by the enenr 

Itim ' gambler. They used! 

He’d fact you on thp ^ anything yo; 

headf Ik 
George said. 

Ptted, My grampa was taken prisoner in the C 
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And in prison Ik‘ i'acl ]d.-niy (.f inscrUi. Nhllious, <.l .ill 
1 .Sererit insfi'ts. Sen:’ lUit most ut nil, tliey Inal a kun. 

(lot, n...? Cluelu-nnehes a. lorn^ as yuur 
jmb. Follow? Well, my prampn was the Ij'mmilirM man 

arinableand everylnaly worslnppisl the .''ninml lie t ml .m 
’/lie actually made rricnds with a euaekrnaeh. I'.n t . Si i 

see this drv, <'ut mv throat if ! tell a lie! He used to 
II this’ cockroach Kart, tdter his tiuele, Ihirlh.dnin. v. . ^heranse 
is cockroach walked in tiuu-h the same way. (u-t i . \ < 11. 

edav Lavirii'- nmhinii: to do, my jic.inipa wa:: wati hiito, _I5.u I 
aidn-aboul ihecell. when iienotieed that l'.artinnved<tineker 

^„mVotluaus,elas.aeh«■s,lleinn^ i drsray 

e? So iny f>Tanipa slarl(‘d ( !tickni;ii'h K;u'«‘,s. Uy 
:ok He eiUeml Bart ap’ainst any talirr rtK'kruarh in da* jan^; 
d BB.rt roui])efl past the t'“\’rry tiuir. NK |,\iainpa ( u at t 
mit cockroach ra<’inip It uas a sial nt* naliunai sjairt m 
Is about tliat linK*. Sen? Aiul saoin^ tins h(*n- i‘orkroa(ii 
Xtholomew was tlu* cliamijinn of the prison, and he won luy 
pounds and ]H Hinds ot tobacco and stuil. inH inei ^ 
‘‘Wellj then thciv (‘onies along a hairy great ( Ii^ssai'k, aiui lit* s 
jailer. . . understand? Mt‘ says to grangKi: ‘Ia>ok here, 
m ffota cockroac'h tfiadll beat yiuirs hollow. My grainpa 
ra ‘Oh yeah ?' 'I'he ( !nssac:k savs.^ ‘Olt yeali/ aiul tla^y anMn|.a' 
L4, a oreat ran*. I (hh-:ay tln7 still talk about tliat rare in 
>se part's. 'V\\c C!o.ssa(’k <'oekniat‘h wan a bif?;, puwc'nul oma^ 
.t Bai’tboloinew was liyjiter and slininier and beltei bunt tot 

^cd and i‘ndurann*. , . 

“They get. their <'oi‘kroaclies oti the start, ihc t.ossack 
daoach tries to bite Ihirlliokniuavs but theyVe separated, 
len . . : ihey’n,^ oT! 'IIuj Oossack hx>adi starts like a raving 
latic. And xny granipa. looking at liiiti, mthzm that ns 
^ner had Lieen and tlipucd him in vodka— trick that was, 1 
inlc, pcninissible. a<‘eordkg to Cockroach Racing Regulations ; 
.tit was taking a mean advantage^ because niy 
t any vodka; and if he had he would have drunk i . 
oping EarlhoioincAV in it would liave seemed like sort of lack 
coniidcncc in his j>nwcrs . . . and Bart was tcinpcraincn < 

*^‘31 iliw,' (iie Cossack cockroach rum like Mahmoud but 
rt slides to his heels. 'I'hcy go round the course. It must 
.c been like Tattcnham Corner. I'hc chee^rs^atemng 
our hoys had their dough on I^^tthpwaBiSv^scnaaffBSfc^c^ . 
d theirs OH 'Fanis Bulba, 
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Last lap ! Bart is dead beat. The other one is tir 
still going strong. Bart drops behind. My gramr 
'Barty, dear old Barty, don’t let England down!’ 
believe me or not, Bartholomew makes one terrific 
heard what my grampa said, and understood. He overV 
Cossack and beat him by two lengths. Then he craw;,,, 
to my grampa, and sort of looked up at him like a kind ^ ' 
he did 1 — and fell down dead. His heart was over,, v . 
That was an insect for you! What d’you think 
Archie?” 

Ai'chie said : ‘‘Will cockroaches really run races, Joir 

‘^They will if trained,” Joe replied. “If fleas will 
carts, if trained, why shouldn’t cockroachds run races ?’'" 

“We ain’t got no cockroaches,” George said, in the sax- 
of gloom. “Everybody else’s got cockroaches. We 
anything.” Then suddenly, “I don’t believe that abo 
grampa’s cockroach. Heart overstrained 1 Cockroaches - 
got any hearts.” 

Joe smiled. “They’re kind to their children, so tlitr* 
have. Well, come on, let’s go and have a look at th^ 
bloomin’ firmament !” 


THE CHANCER CHANCES HIS ARh 

How much would you take to haunt a house, Chancer 
George. “I never see a man look so bloomin’ much I 
Walking Dead. Hiya, White Zombie !” . 

- The Chancer scowled. “Is it my fault there’s no ji:;: 
the world? ^ Leave me alone, George. There’s no ju 
tell you, no justice !” He got to his feet and went out, sl^ 
the door behind him. 


know what s up wi’ the Chancer. . . .» He laughed. 

said : “I bet yer does. Go on, Joe, spill it.” 

again. “It’s funny an’ all— dead : 

rnrvr.v funny, ain’t it!” said George, in 

mo<^n^ones. But what’s dead funny?” 

“wi?f l^elf more comfortably on the 
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‘The other clay, Hg coiiies to me, very secret like, and says 
al ril tell yer the itawd’s honest truth; Pm browned off/ 
says to him: 'Ain't we all more or less browned off on a 
irchlight site, ma,t(t? Clhancer,’ I says, 'it’s one o’ the horrors 
war-— the inonotoiiy <>r\vaitir/ an’ hopin’ for a few Jerry ’planes 
pop at, and Iceliu' that you’re just the last o’ the forgotten men. 
imey, somciinu's yi'r g(U. tlu^ idea that the war’s over an’ 
hody’s told you.’ 

‘Then he :^uys: M g'ot to get away for a week-end, just for a 
eak, or Fll go barmy, stone blinkin’ barmy.’ 

“Sympaihctit' like, I advises him to apply for a week-end. 
here’s no liann in trying, old cock.’ But I could see. by the 
iaiicer’s llicc^- tlia t he was working out some deep dark scheme. 
e'F 

“^‘Well, about a day later, he comes to me wi’ a letter that’d 
rived, ajT lookin’ as ’a.|')py as a. cat in a stewpot. He says, 
dj what cryou think ( d‘t luU; bit of news?’ And I read the letter, 
)twent as lollows: 


““Dear Cliarles f am writing tliis so that you can 

t passionate leave at < as Dad has had an accident. He fell 
to a cooling-vat at the brewery where he works and was nearly 
wned in herr. Now lie’s raving like a delirious lunatic saying 
‘ was r('S('ut‘d too soon. You are the only one who can deal 
ith him as you understand each other, under the weather. 
}or Mum nearly di(*d from, fright seeing Dad wheeled home on a , 
ice ambulance lik<' a singing corpse. She screams for you 
gilt and clay, and 1 fear the worst unless you come home rigm 
vay. 1 am in troul)l<^ too, because our house, was blitzed and 
eorge iK'ing away in the Marines, me and baby have no one to 
into, nothing to Vat, nothing to wear, nowhere to go— no^ng. 
can’t slay witli Mum and Dad because Dad in his delirium 
inks it w/is nut piillcKl him out of the beer-vat and threatens to 
lop my h<ad olf. We all need the comfort and support oi your 
'ain and iiiUdlcct, come quick, hoping this finds you as it 

aves me. ,, 

'Your loving sister, 

^Carrie. 


“VW'll, utkn- r<‘ading tMs, I looks The 

kin. n.is<TabIc as you like. 1 1°°^, 

/dope, and it was Bingwell . _ • a a rode and a 

i'away Irom here. Set me thinking, that did, and I asked him, 



^ ^ I I,*!., 


At L . \ t, i: 

si ,ff r 


" I \} ^ j> j, j,, 


ill 1(1 \i^ 


;M:'Siv''''''S''‘'!''''’" 

Iv’’ (U!l:uv.idi(l.;. V..U uni IiiLm 

,, ■■' I-', -1 ..uS/.s :T:;!,\:'r''‘-"''i**i 

v"."'' I«% ,.,1 n,Mui„rt u. f , 1.! , Iftk 

..iv-h" ' '”" «■'""■"•■■:•' I 

'-Sv::;''i; "S;:::; '":,i:i'';' -■’'-'i i,.™! 

'i-iml"k.lS'.,Sii;i\i'i,l:''t:;r Sr S'",'!' "'»i 

l*'' pii k'i up ,, l.if, r nl' I,, i,' k 1 ,, I I ■ 1 ■ '‘ ' T 

his lur. Alai 1,. >v ‘ Ilf can, aii 

•‘>«l .iumis, -Tiini-S nl: juMiV, ;■ ™H 

i hfii fte U:*eiii away. 

*nVt*!l, ahoUt lUf f\r*'laiUI hat I 

and Innkina i pohshingi 

:;'’f:s;;f::;£ 

and, iSi' vSM’innr mtr'iif I, *''1/! ' '' '* '‘1“’ n aulnl'^ 

<!V«ihig IiHhn* * “ ■'’ '**'* 'I"' Iif'iS'lunvnmeili 

niiig yarns anV trvintMn'k'7*^ '*?“* ^ f”* »«'‘l to spii| 

tales he tells. Ancl tlirrc i*l I»''lifving| 

written hiniseir about fiis leiier (iiailie* 

talking about there k».! ' V'**’ lace as hm;;- nsafiddk 

strikes ime jw WiiB rcailv^fh**** **“' ''^'*a'l‘l- And lla 

Chancer had Sif hLI T*" ««-f me ! ’( :„s lust !i« 

for a little while 
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JOE TWIST ON DISCIPLINE 

, ., . ,.ur r uf !h<- iiloouuu’ Anny tod.iy is 

;ORGE_St!Ult-u adt rtl-r ,hr IhSI.T th-'V 

iflainin tajK . ^ 

toldn’ well like It. laitnu;!!',.'. i snai^e!" saiil j'"* 

‘Tell . . • “ • ‘ * 

^st fflOlWy. . Im-.lA rejilira Ceuii',*'. 

.v,,.,.,.,.r...u„.. 

"An' vvh.. say.s I liain’t sen. 

J..e n,..iea , AN.;i- Tail.’. i;iuk U,<- 

blonc red lapry. m-.C -('.uunsr, his 



^SSenaip him. “Wul' . pip.s uu' faces k» 1 UT do wi’ 

hnaHiualhm, ‘ 

lictureaihi^withasiieill < iii)ltetl ni.iuM as ' . maus- 

1 Georg^said; “darn, lyet away wi V< i. * >K' 
fches ...” . ,. “rm tm’y askin’ yee 

' Joe Twist went o.» '!V\ 11=^ ‘I'!'' finisher Nsanild 
bimagme what u pig ^ \ , I ^ \4 ^phat's why wc 

I you can picUir.* the dial ot <un •. Well, anyhow, 

llled him I’lglacc, see: . • • .iu’\ts smart a soldier as 

ip’s the backbnne. o the ^ ost regimental man m 

V put a man iu the book. ^ ns, the mosv b . _ » 

le^ay, au’ .some of’em even calledl'^t 
George salil: “Bm wot s Tighitt. got 
tape?” 


uicu luilt .* , A *...1^1 Mir i\K siTtsari a 

5’s the backbmje. o the regimental man in 

?er put a man m the loo . j ^ 5^ Regimental Pigfaoe. 

■“ “■ 

: ov... . u* y..;i S" 

L no soul, rm trying tc-r tell yer “3 ,U in all^ 

Lther. 'i'liey was Pf he wJ a terrible stickler 

igllici? KHis Vi*x\ iap<N Ad all be rhanffcd i^to 

Ir propia' order, '^'ey sa^ he eve 1 ’Course that 
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Hide bit more, and ii v^as alu.u-, iiui,. |,it 
out o’ yer. Nah, okl Lbupiiy-l-ou K.-f.iuu'iUai'S 
run Ins inane l.kc a <'umpai,y. Hr had a who^ 
kids and made era line upon pavparade IbnhX 
And they had to he nippy or they didn't non< D 
had a c org--a queer dory.. I .uAer el5pp,d e^e^ 





No, it dkin t, Joe repliod, ‘di was ;d)oiu 1111™ 
and well on the hit side. Vus, it pod.ry ;„i(j p '' 
Iiglacc takes a look at this '. i,- dotv, one dtiy -ik! s n^' 
hke a roarm’ grumpns, ui.irit w.e, .uil.l li.r him ‘1? 
latasa pig \Vh:it you need, nty Hitlf- liea-l)ouiid In.r'’ 
ns exeremse.’ .So he calls ati old soldi, -r who ns,d ^ ' 
mg- IcH- hint, an’ .says, 'Totnoirow there is a , n ' 7' 
you will take this here dorg on ih.,! time run its per 7 
“hour .solid miles w;,s that da re t, d 1 ‘ V'., ' 
oTdT° ('’'‘‘'h! i‘l*"ut Imiidred years old) an 

od do^ hadn t rim no more ih.m the width ol ihe 
Vp Jhu oh! iSeN li h* 

like fire from heaven an’ ’lueiv better ter dr, m l t • ^ 

'.Vi;;!.",':;'. ii**;:' Jy 

Pigfaee Joc ks at 

yourself tomhefU^h - r '"'‘•’.'•'“I ‘'•'■n lets rip a s 

poor old doS sor^ «<> u.td 

Then Pigfaee starts *'* iH*eution while he I; 

‘Wle . . ISe ''>*• ‘I then yeh, 

bone for supper. LSihs''’"' 'nr*) ' ^'‘'T "'‘'H, ye 

fright, then does a f^oZvlrf , '“‘‘‘fly < 


Jnee inside the lu 
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felkce’s reign oi 
He had 


of tern ir nnh'd. She ordered iiim about like a 


•rruit He had lo wash the kids iind the dishes, do fatigues, an’ 
' rvtliino' else. So he had no say abotu dockin’ the dorg’s 
Ler there’s ahvays souieliody higher up, and if old Pigface 
; ..j i,is nilssus ruled by red petticoat red tape, so 


aled by ted tape, 
-it only go« 10 


JOE TWIST AND THE 
BUTTERCUPS 


PRETTY 


Jeorge was browned oil'. "I always carries the. can back,” he 
'“I always gels the blame. No matter what ’appens Pm 
Lraug. Did ynu ear what the. oltker says to me? ’E groused 
(t me. What kind of a skylark is this? There was a couple o’ 
buttercups growing otit ol'one o' the .sandbags. So ’e blamed it 
into me. Wlmt’s '<* wiinl nu- to do al)out it? I was deliber- 
ttely picked on and made i(> e.nrry the can back. Gah! I’m 
ieffied off. 1 don't mind ndling you, I’m jarred oflf, browned 
(ffto the eyebrows. ButUn'cups!” ., , , 

Toe Twist .said: “ICnow whtit to do next tunc? Pick em, 
J And go up to the Major, see? Hold the buttercup under 
-<mt it?--aJHi .siiy, ‘Doc.s 00 like butter?’- Do that, 


A buttercup ‘is a dead soppy 


,iee? 

jus chin- 
Seorge.’' 

I George growled, “Buttercups 
Sower, anyway.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know,” said Jn<>. “I was told a story once Joy a 
fezertliat got it from some bloke that got it somewhere. Am 1 
kn’t mind telling you, this here story only went to show. You 
idn’t ought to run down buttercups, George. He shoulctn t 

lught to, had he, Archie ?” , , t »u 

Archie looked tip. “P’raps he hadn t, Joe, he said, 
y “P’raps I hadn’t what?” asked George. . , , 

■! “P’raps you hadn’t ought to take it out of 
buttercups,” joe said. “The geezer thaftold 
nf college edicatict. He put it 

a bunch of buttercups m a field. See. Yu-* ernffs these here 
ibag, for that matter. Well, a bunny ? Sts 1^ 

Wttercups. See? Then a she-fox cops j „ jjjjls this 

Get me? ri'.aht vou arc. Then a blessed dog tons rm 


up 


■Ritrht wu are Then a blessed dog mns cm 
.fox. Got it? tti^miUioo. of tt« «.d thinp o** «P 

pore old she-fox.^’ 
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^^Weil?^’ George said. 

Joe went on : ‘‘Rabbit eats buttercup, she-fox eat^ , 
dog kills she-fox, flies eat she-fox. Got it? Then coiu^^ 
of jolly old swallows. They’re flying south. See? 
stoking up for the journey, and they scoff these flies. A 
enjoys nothing .more than a nice nourishing fly. See? 
these swallows fly to Africa. Well, they have a roughish I? 
it. And out of all them swallows, only about one of 
across. And this poor old swallow sits down on the first ^ 
comes to, to have a rest. See? And a wildcat cops itj 
eats him. Got me? 


“Now this here wildcat digests his little snack, and 
walk, and is met by another wildcat, and they have a 
they fight it out. The wildcat that killed the swallow 
by the other wildcat, and serve him right. He sort of ^ 
and then there comes a nasty great jackal. This jackal 
the wildcat. Got me? And then this jolly old jackal goes t 
river to get himself a drink of water. And then pop ! p c* 
a great big young crocodile, and snappo ! He cops the 
FoUow me ? Rabbit eats buttercup — ^ ’ 

“Go on,” George said, “if you must go on. We get 
“I thank you,” replied Joe. He continued : 
crocodile lives about a hundred years, and then dies of 
and sheer weakness. See? And he drifts along and then, 
little fishes eat the croc. Get me? And then as these ; 
^ow up to be bigger fishes, a lot of hungry eels come whi 
down, and eat them. See? And these here eels swim hum 
and Imndreds of miles out to sea to the place where all tli* 
meet to purposes of marriages. Nobody’s ever seen eels o*c 
mamed, and for my part I don’t want to. But these h^xi 
swim back where they came from. Get me ? And now coix 
H^tecu p^^^ of this here wonderful old story. Rabbit 

bod^kmt^^ ^ chorus of protests. ... “Turn it up s 

« w ^ ^^^conc eh^ 

We foUow you, Joey r from a third. 

flsh£;r^ ^disturbed. ^ “Okey and dokey ! A x 
ominff c ^ raflSe ; it’s a big- ol 

:eeDs a barr/^r ^clls it to a bloke 

00 * and a ^ bloke jellies this here eel and very 

oasik R?d!t ^ ^ basinful. Say a per 

g . Bloke comes along, dead hungry, with o: 
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‘ ]*' kick. niost nourishing fish in the sea. 

liny scnfis it thorc and then, and so saves hunself 

lys a And that bloke, feeling better, walks 

writes down on the back of an old 
)ng ^ more unto llie breach, dear friends, 

i^r^iWunn Slu.krsix-are, and them eels have 
Bui it was the buUta'cups that done it, really. 

'‘SuSrf ’ 1<H‘ 'Mab-.ies, then. If it wasn’t for them 

.icries vou wouklu’t haw- no William Shakespeare.” 

“T’km’l c-ire iH wouldn’t liave no Wdham the Conqueror, 
,en!”'’GeorKe said, ‘d'nt S<*ii>g to c^ny the can back for 

\ Kniterc'ups or daisies <dd lei . ^ 

Ti diook his head sadly. “You’ve got no bloonamg poetry 

poetry at all. . . . 


A LECTUllE ON MILITARY LAW 

1, u. Or the sei‘t*'t‘'ai it. *^d'he trouble with this 
,eorob was h ^ ,,iooinin’ laws. There’s too 

te,:,,lt?.iona That'ethetroubl.™* 

'^trstn'rain snorted. “What are you grumbling and 

"SyliilrUl"- 'S“ ‘^1- »» 

i,i:d Idlirik they ai„-. vey ehttrp ones, tec? Anyway, 

diat’silall about:’” v,.,rtnen to nick up a liveround, and I 

Ceorgr rNiilamed. You would have 

bwcl to hand il ni. SudI gentiy ,p 

t..ht I’d rrownetl an.olUccr with die butt of me 
„anv hers is th<.- curstt ol the modern f W ^ 

“'Why, you horrible man! said hang, draw, 

s2 S tidb.g-ba. you-yo» 

■’TlaM : •VC, and I»„g n»d^^,. ^ ““’i "" 

millioviS(.i haw.s you never even hcara^o^^^,^ of 

Tlie sergeant took it up. •« 
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offences m relation to the enemy. For example, 
abandoning your post, shamefully casting away ’-s 
treacherously holding correspondence with the eneir;- > 
or harbouring the enemy, voluntary aiding ’im when' 
of war, knowingly committing a blooming act which i:. ‘ 

success of the perishing forces ! Why, you little wretch ' 
they can hang you for them— or they could when I wa ' ; 
Why, you dare to talk to me about laws !” j 

Then Joe Twist started again. “I believe they 
you, or shoot you, or boil you in oil for practical!’. 
Leastways, they could when I was a boy. 

. , could bump you off as sweet as you please for 
misbehOTiour, for leaving your Commanding Officer t 
or leaving youi' guard or post without orders; for for ' 
guard, for bashing^ a sentinel, for not assisting the f , 
Marshal, for intentionally causing false alarms, for ‘ ' i 
about watchwords or counter-signs, for knocking off ' i 
or tor sleeping or quitting your post ^hen on sentry. - 
It you want laws, I’ll give you laws ! I’ll give you n. ' ' i 

•' And just cop this, they ' 
you the business for desertion, for sloshing a superior 
execution of his office, and for disobeyin| a lawful c ■ i 
don tgo gettin’ none o’ them ideas, get me?” i 

aware,” the sergeant said, “that in wi:.- 
e^myr’ practically assisting or harboL, . ' 

sucres “Doyou realize that you are imped. . 
knocking nff occur to you that you are p: . ' 

SeaWnf 1-1 that, in a m.. 

you?^ are about three death sentences bans; . 

^ “Lu? 1 ™ hyin’ to be a nitwit of wisdom"; ' ' 

these can’t execute you quite so fr::- 

mese days’ the sergeant said. ^ - 

for abSt a ^ ^^.u, they can put 

without ordLs eettin^^* leaving n . ■ , 

^elessness or riknW® yourself took prisoner of war 

violence, fraudulent p spreading alarm and despc i 

prisone^JeSpe? ®“^®hnent, embezzlement, and all . ^ 

bloke to up for he! - 
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£«n * t!” roarrcl tin' srr,i*;eant. '‘Making ialse reports, false 

nr false sUiiemeuts to get lcav<\ Oh, what a horrible 
accusati ; Talktii); to me about laws. I know a 

X,»..S.ov.' v.«. in ,1»- < „„l,.r r„r." 

leanedlin-wanl, I'nn fuiiirr iabVnng at George. “And 

1 iTihov chu<*k out of the Armv, and you’re mug 

doyouknow iHUcycln^^^ . clo--it’s illegal 

mtoent and a crime. Nly hul, you’ve just been using dis- 
1 1 rords You can i;<> msjde lor tlml, the same as you can lor 

Stiaducl, attempting suieide or for any act to the prejudice 
nfLd ordcr'and military clismplu«'._ Ihey can shove you m 
lemoosh lor contempt of rourt, for rtdusutg to pay your bill in a 

Bub, or for damaging public property. 

^ “And I suppostt you <-all your.seU a soldier;'” the sergept 
(4 Ipfl '^^’Why tint's pr<u'tiruliv a <TiniC'~*^4alsely impersonating 
fZn belonging In ih<- b’onm.s'. And you dare to talk to me 
Ib?ut there being Km many laws. I’m just warning you, once 
Indfor all, don’t you give m<- none ol tliat stud or you’ll regret it 

■*°*“So°ymfsce^what l.-ov.s there arc, don’t you, George?” Joe 

^George replied: " riiat's just what I’m saying, there’s too 

what’s tlic matter witli laws, anyway?” the sergeant 

^^“The Army’s getting to Ix' just as bad as Civvy Street, if you 

askme,” George said. tint’s tlie sort o’ talk that 

Toe wagged Ins huger. that s me sorr o 

lands blokes like you in ilu; jug lor criminal dander, see . Oh, 

, well, you can’t say you haven t been warned. 

JOE TWIST ON THE USE OF 
::j ■ MINCE PIES 

s iip^ against old George looHng-weU, 
tself. _ . d: 


;The other day I comes 
looking like his old sweet 
; “What’s biting you, he said, back. : > 

“How d’youmiuin, what sbitin|r^m ^;j^^^ y they’d 

“Looking so imscrabk. 


just sewed you with a dehydrated pm 
“It’s this blasted monotony ’ 


.Ft?Wng me, Joe,” he said. 
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'‘Nothing to do and nothing to see ’cept a lot o’ gras.> 
stuff.” ' 

"Geezers grouse 'about the monotony of things,” I . '1; 
"geezers do. Nothing to do — nothing to see. Just grass, 
say. Mince pies have they, but they see not! Why, 
always something to see if you watch out and use your 
There was a lovely sunrise this morning — ^pink with whiter 1?% 
all round it — ^pretty as a sliced ham.” " ^ 

Get it? But poor old George didn’t notice it. \\% 
lovely sky that was 1 And when the sun came up it was 
great big egg’d been cracked over it — a new-laid egg. ^ 

"Look,” I said to old George, "last leave I got talking ;!| 
kid just back from Libya. I bought- ’im a pint of arms-anr.^ ^ 
—which is what I call beer nowadays, because it’s got no 
follow^me? — and I said to this geezer, I said, ‘Blimey, 
wish I’d been there with you,’ I said; ‘you must have had ® 
real adventures before you was sent back.’ " 

"He said, ‘Adventures? I should just about say I did 
some adventures 1 ’ 

"I said, ‘Was you wounded?’ 

n showed me a little mark on liic. 

Bullet went clean through.’ 

‘‘ ‘How’d it happen?’ I asked. 

"And he said: ‘Some Jeiiy went an’ shot rnel’ The 
went^on: ‘Adventures ! I certainly see something of the v« .. 
mat journey, pal ! Why, you’d never believe what happen^- 
Durban.’ 

cc ^ Vhat happened at Durban ?’ 

^ mystery,’ he said. ‘Work it out for yourself. L^:- 
ee rashers of bacon, three fried eggs, a heap o’ fried spuu 
ump 01 ice cream as big as your ’ead, a bowl o’ lemonade. - 
oranges and grapes galore. Got it?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

“ ^l^ightpence,’ he said. 

^ bmashingr I said. ‘But go on about the fighting.’ 
donP .nlf round here. ’ 

wS win/?* bit of bayonet work . . . ■, 
was ° Durban, believe me or believe me not, tl, 

*° bay’nets,’ I said. 


‘What else happens 




lid bimdl^witlTtwo ^ bit of a ha-nd- : - 

whackir^ great Jerries on a patrol, h *■; ^ 
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oth isB An<1 when I got to Durbaris an officer’s 
. iBc abnut in a gre.at Ing car.’ 
tanks?' I asked hiui. 

t is <nH‘/er said: ^I’hcy w^oukln’t let yon thank ’em m 
^ As a:: y« ni opened yonr mouth to say “thanks”, 
4 an \\‘itit l)aeon and eggs and pineapples and fags and 

A ,-||| tanks in the tb sell, f said. 

h<- said. ^Tanksl Oh, bags o\them\^ We 

tliiivs all dav long. . . . I was treated like a king in 

Oiua^'a e<»!nuV(Hl IMler saluted me,’ he said, you’d 
,.a iu,w tnanv c'olourcd fellers there are in ^ica. 
fpi-'’"!;urpiis.-a l.<nv clUl'crent they look from white fellers. 
P ■ I said, a hit tlianpiiointcd — get it? I said: So that s 
-ti ii' hihya and thereabout?’ ^ 

1.1 t5f‘i'u-s-ii(l- '’l lie wealhei- was hot, mind you.’ 

hiav did you like tlvc desert?’ I asked him. - 

.id Mden'l mind lellingyou, between youand me, mat 

niVlv sandv all over. At Freetown, where we stopped 
5 ,,ack, yon ran get a chicken for about a bob B 

nwnlal ;? 1 asked, more in sarcasm than anything 

this kite says: ‘rm told I’m recommended for one.’ 

= 1 anuws iuid c.>raiiges ad chum?’ 

sAiuI .,.u(i as H i _ +T,ai-i That was nothing. 

If. tlK'Poh'tt Desci't? that. ^ _ «IVe seen books 

th.-ro you have, ‘b” X to George. childhood days. 
- thick wriUen about through enough 


urn. IV vvtitvv.** c»nd livea tnruu^ii- — o 

tbf'»*o w;is a hloke tliaUrad gone “^^^out was rashers ^d 
il k cloven liooks, and all he coidd talk^bo^ 

. t 1 Durban. Another time I saw r sounded like 

’ {flolee l.-lling a story ^^ ®^ply telling ’em about how 

S 1 .--VO orS.'hasioi.ol; and he was s^ropj^ 

,.el,ocly stole his l^^'amun^V say! Getw^t Im^m 


^ 

■ ^iicVme people never sec^x 

;>rs2;s.: d” I said. ^°me pwp j lay.you tm?® ™ 

Lr i nirico pies open. S ' gj^ng geezer in thic g 

1 o' t.l lese dtiy.s, some pxp-squeakmg g 


iii’t find a thiaS ®2em to bother to k^p 
’Some peapl® ^Tlav.you three to o^e that 


; days, some pip** 
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a gammy leg, that spent all iiis lih- in the cuuntry somewb 
go and write a book all about the lionurs of'war 
desert — and this geezer that got sliot then', he’ll read 
shudder from liead to foot, and sav, ‘Bliniev winf , !• 

story! 

“It takesall sorts, don’t it,” I said -“to make a world I 
But old George- well, even aiier all that, old Gpora-*^-^'^-, 
how didn’t SCO it. Ah, well, so long ! 


THE ARMY 

Mr. Churdiill has bought ns our gnii.s. 

And Lord Woolloti’s presented onr huks 
Our troiusens am! bionses ’ 

And little tin houses. 

Are provided Ity K. Wood and Stjns. 

To p,t in you have to pay ! 

And they don't a.sk how iung yoii will stay. 

So welcome you’re made 
Tliat I’m really afraid 
It’s most diffictih getting away ! 

A. ti 


“THE EXPERT TALKS” 
^ Michael Pomll 
The ’well-fcnovn Film Director 


which is eontrolled by bus! -w. 
some of authors, dcsiguers, eraitsmeu of all i 

Sum nf P craftsmen in the world, use it as -k 

cans aS of their Itiijours is pack- 3 

earned goo J di.siributiou of all'c : 

■'■n occasional monr^f and regular distribution iir : „.i,s6 

a , and ordinary downright drama in Ulms, which ^ 
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Id never toleratt^ hi th<* tht-rUrfA in l:>ooks, music, painting, or 
^^radio. For this tolerance I thank you; and I speak (without 
eir leave) for all llic artists and cicdtsmen who are fellow 

^rkers withine in 

I have been workinjt m iilms ior most ol my working hfe — 
-St in France, tlicn in Isngland.^ There are many departments 
a film studio and 1 worked in nearly all of them. I had the 
to start in an iiulep<*nchml studio wliere one film was being 
^de at a time. It was a l>ig film, irKuht by Rex Ingram, and 
e story was Mare Kaslrum, 1 >y IMasco Ibanez, 

All the men and woiueu at work on it were the picked crafts- 
en of their day and olhdl nationalities. I learnt standards from 
ernthat I Iiavc never lorgnttcn, and I learnt to swear in all the 
re languages. 'I'lu' l)oss<^s were Axner leans, which meant that 
I they asked of a man was that he sliould be the best of his craft 
^ailable—- and they paid wall and tliey hired and fired quick. I 
%s fired the second day. , . , 

' But I stuck around until tliey hired me again and, with 
tcrvals, IVe stuck aroiuHl <A’er since. 

In those days sound had Iniilt no barriers. All the greatest 
en in Europe were lulercsled in films, as an art-form, and not 
nply for the moiu^ in tlnnn. I'liat was to-come later in the 
td years. Artists are htiman, they like the comforts and 
Kuries and lame whicli ('onimercial success brings, but these 
e not the priinaiy' urg't‘s wlvich compel them to act and write 
td paint and eutu])os(‘. So it was in silent films in 
aking money was nut our primary urge; and I have never 

rgotten that, too. , . u t ^ 

The primary tirge lor any creative artist is the absolute 
‘Cessity to express lums<‘ir in a chosen medium; and this sarne 
m possess('s ih<‘ mcui who, like myself, have grown up, mentally 
td pliysically, in this complex, exciting art-form which 15 

‘'Xe'fc '.'i >,7,10 K^t TSXJSS 

rdcr the it^adership ol creurtive artists can pro u o J 

.C.l„ fcy 1;.., 


loLher key lies lu prociucuon --o .uk ran he 

tough to kdow a National The^t'^e. Fmanaally,^^^n be 

und; artistically and morally it is r the present 

3s, much less. It must go down to a quarter or u f 
• eduction cost. And that brings me to the public, to you wnq 

ly to keep US making films. 
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You may be saying that you don’t want great films* 
comfortable mediocrity is just your cup of tea, that yo-* 
the pictures once or twice or three times a week, or a me: , 
a year, and that you go to be entertained and you usual;, 
and that’s all you want and ever will want. Well, if v. ' 
that, you’re a liar. Because, if it was true, you’d be dead 
are a human being, a live man or woman, and it’s nc 
possible for you to be satisfied with a dead level of any e:^ 
than it is for you to accept perfection in anything— 
vegetable, or mineral. Your demand stimulates film pteC 
now ; your demand for fewer and better films, for spec ; 
cinemas showing specialized films, for re-issues of old fav.:. 
for children’s cinemas in every important town, for Sunday 
ing of cinemas, for the abolishment of double-feature 
grammes, for the continuance after the war of Gover:,^ 
subsidized short films, for long runs of great films in the 
cities so that everyone has a chance to see them, for a ; 
co-operation between the public and the producer-., 
demand for these rudimentary things will stimulat^:^ 
change and improve films in the future ,* and who will ' 
gainers? We, who make the films, and you who pav r 
them. ^ ^ “ 


p ^ OB films a little while ago to recruits . 

K.A.F. I said: ‘'Our two professions are similar in W 
portant particulars ; it is twenty-five years since they bot:: 
up after^ extensive and peculiar growing-pains ; and eac; 

error, its own technicians. You J 
* "^^0 film production are specialists in 

sense oi the word. But at that point we part company, 
proi^sion is the greatest single factor in the future of this iiv 
world; mine is only potentially one of the greatest.” 

t^ome years ago a very old, very wise, very powerful Er 
man was quoted publicly, saying : "I know nSthing abou': 
world, I want to know nothing about the film world. . 

But now, and I hope he’s 

talkiucr dung is, not that he should know wdiai 

kn^^ W n ''I® 'vho are experts in film-making si . 

medium vital, direct and pc ^ 

ever been Inv^^ ^^mnent, education and instruction tha ' 
fo? the world has a giant’s . 

"nbassadors to nttP remember that our films are 

d StSor remember what ha r 

a ambassador can do, and what good a good one. 
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A LAUGH WITH TED RAY 


I„j,Tintnu!whcr'.s:.hnp (nday. 'nir.r y..,s .. siyu n„ ihy u ill, 

Itsaid: “Sliavin:'- : a shilliiiK .uul oitt-aua-yis.. I sai«i ly u 
&. “Wlml’s flu- diir-Tnur l.rtswri. tlin ^..lulln.R and (Ik 
S- and-slx .shavan;’’ Hr :ai,l: “Will, llir uni-an.l-s.x shav. 
■you get bandages.” 


NORMAN LONG TELLS OF 
“THE THREE WISHES” 

In words by Robert Rutherford 

lONaEuponatiuie a pnen', <ieetl womuu sat siodthuK l>y tli« 
the children wei-e all in l)"d, the ironing wa.s done, the mending 
Ls finished, and her Imsl mud's .supper lay nil ready 
luddenly the light gulUTed , ni 

lothered,” slu^ said, “there goes another boh. Hut 1 U .mt hen- 
felhe fire for a minute, lik<- ( iiuderella, although who ever heard 
Vafeiry godmotlier i'ouiiiig to a woman ol fifty, with six kids and 

Ihusband on munitions?” r*.i., 

} "Now tluu’.s just wlu're you’re wrong, said a little liny 
Inkling voice by h<‘r .side, and the poor woman rubbed hra eyes, 
pr there standing on the. lid of the teapot was a small an inos 
leautiful fairy. “Now li.stim to me, Mrs. Jenkmson, s i 
liry, “I know all alxmt you, and all about the hard and weary 
Lrk you do, niorniug till night, running your honic, tenmng 
Lr children, and keeping your husband fel 
Ihile he gets oil with the liig job. Yes. I know all 
Im going to give you a rew'ard. I wtll grant you ih . ’ 

pad your three, wishes shall come true as sure as I m 

Icre.” And she vanished* ■ 

f “Well, Fm bothered ! Three wishes ! said the pow ' 

“Now whatever shall I wish for? I know, for Ahinv 

b orange.” And there, lying in h» lap, was a fi what 

Lnge,^ “Well, Fm bothered 1” she said a^mm No^v wtot 
Shall I have for my next? Why, of course, I toow 

Igg.” Beside the orange lay as nice a more, 

out nf .1,^ r.,r..-,r„ “Well. Fm bothcTcd, she said once more, 
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for she was a woman of few words, ^‘now what shall I have fo^ 
my last wish? I know. I’ll have . . 

But just at that moment her husband came in and sai^v 
“Hullo, what’s all this? You sitting there with no light, ntorsing 
an orange and an egg. Crikey! Where did you get them?'* 
So his wife told him of her fairy visitor and of the three wishes » 

“Good heavens, woman,” he shouted, “you’ve got three 
wishes, and mean to say you frittered away two of ’em on 
orange and an egg. A tuppeny-ha’penny egg and a mouldy 
orange?” 

“Yes, Jim,” said the poor woman. “I’m sorry. Perhaps { 
was a bit thoughtless. I tell you what. You have the third 
wish for yourself. You’re a better scholar than I am,.” 

“I should say so,” said her husband. “Lucky thing I catn^ 
in time. An egg and a norange 1 I hope they stick in yer throat 
and choke yer. Blimey ! There goes me third wish 1” 
(Performing Rights Reserved) 


TALKING OF SNOOKER 
by Joe Davis 

World Snooker Champion and British Billiards 
Champion 


It is e^ier to demonstrate how to play snooker than to tali 
about it. But snooker hasJts amusinsr side and its amusine 

inadents, so let’s talk about that. 

I ve come across some funny incidents in travelling about the 
country on what they’d call my lawful occasions. There was one 
une when I went up to Scotland to play an exhibition match aJ 
X ^_aJl town. There was only one hotel in the place, sc 
m there. I had some time to pass away and it was a 
tintsi asked the host if there was a billiard table in the 

Kn+ T» ^ “there’s one in the loft over the stable. 

much.”. Well, he asked me if I’d 
Shfe^ f ^ sure you turn out the 

finished,” he said. 

the awav ?■, pretty bad, but it passed 

tae time away until I had to go for the ^Wtion match. i 
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l:.K;n ily (wo \cai'.s later i had to m to the c 
auutiicreAiiil)iti„|i, ai.d ul'toia„a 1 ianj 
Tlu- .m-keeper Jooke.l hard a. ..h> for a mi7 me o 
lie .said, “1 ias.-a't I .seta, vutt iHli.re-'” 

-Phvhu-'^‘'i' ar^o ” 

„ .‘'y., ‘aid;:, don t you.'’’ in* .said. 

“Ye.s," r rcplh'd. "r'ln Joe Davis ” 

“Ves.’M.said,;'! did.'’ j 

^Y-11, he s;iiil, ”! u'eut iij> (o the hjlt t,, die billhrH.rn„' 
tins monuii|!', anti do yon know you leli (he lijflit.s on?” * ''°°1 
^ Another tiUK* I wan .stayiii,i; in a .small Initcl and iust nnt J 
head nuo the Inlliard-roi.m to st-e wltat the (able looked likf 
oi tlm tither Kue.st.s w;.s in there ami lie looked up andsj 


yo] 


"What ah()\it a gaiiir?'' la* huhL 


It was a, pn*t{y gruesome sight 


^ 1 \valked over to tlu* table, 

J'h<‘n I Iook<*<I at the balls, 

“Good lord " I said, “we eonhln’i iiiay with those bad 
llKU one's cracked, and tins one’s chipped Tlie .spo ballis tW 
only one that’s any good." ^ ® 

All right, said the other lidlow, “we'll make it even Yo 

tiiToal” 

putting oi 

ar^onnt good, you’ll leave to put iu tibout the sam 

houra,iay‘SM:«y‘.,'S:’' “'•“““fi 

K '“r >'“»! llic best Hilt 

Remm-tib^p ^ ^ confidence 

bodysd 1 wE ? E'” lor your shot, and keep your liead ant 

theohioyf I y^™ ™‘*loog your Stroke. Keep your eye oi 
tfke An^ E' ”” ‘he pocket or the !,ail yj L goiigti 
Syer. ^ ^ ‘'”‘*1 y m're a rea.sonabIy 

to tiuC ,‘hut people should <-.speet me to be abl( 

chamSn fiEEE I've been .. J 

TX^TtoX^. h-ts/chatupio J 

Yes, he certainly gave me a fright in that allair. He 
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^ fnrn br<‘ak in n rhain|noru;hip, by the way— 113. 

ierecord^o ^ I ^.j-|| official world record 

jutl’mg^d a break of 138. It’s rather 

jj-a breaK {(,v|,i-(., p;!!, is .il;-(» rxactly tlie number of breaks 
iiiAi- tint lb I- ni.uic in first-class snooker, up to 

^iSlSlci' yt«n tint Ins jusi come inlo my mind. I had 
riK'li -tud wis f-cliii!-; rather tired, and there was a 
SlXir'inkibo'ut Nvho weuld keep pestering me to give him a 
^ I dkiVt %vaiit ti. play any more, but he’d had a few 
flc ind kept naeglny anay. 

TEt ho said, '''I’m viUitrt tu lay a fiver on the game. 

I f xplait'‘-‘i that I still lUdn't want to play. _ 

3 come on ” h<- s.ful. "Alter all, a fiver is a fivei. 

1 Well’ be kept at it, so at last I ihoiiglit the quickest way of 
^ttingrid ofbini w.,uld Is- to give him Ins game. I asked the 

^ nv-k'^'ln faet, it only took about six or seven 

ir He ptX'ed one ball only, the green, when we came to 

ik'S you’re satisfied. At 

. T c-xu x-w I'm a fiver hetler off than I was. 

!■« “I 

?!SSwia'alk'T‘Si:" Yoyvei»f: 

' ‘It’s like this;’ he said, puttiuK^ his cue in the rack 

athis ‘ I ve won my tenner ; you je 

SLt Ah . fivor prefi.. Wh« do 

ousay?” , T -n 

I won’t tell you what 1 stutl . hreak that in some 

: Talking of rei-orcl ,7^%orld^ record of 138- 

■nyz I consider was . E .Jnd my opponent didn’t get a 

Iwas an occasion rvlien I hioKt. ana my 

bgle shot. 1 took the lot lor J tu^^ed to him and said ; 

f The funny thing was '’’--which seemed a 

“Well, you didn’t pkty ho well m that game . 

Ht hard !” , . <c.|. have another game, only 

1 But he was a sport. ^ Me said . _ Het 

iiis time you’d better give tne a bi problem is what 

r “I don’t mind that,” I answer^. P 

dve you— T’ve never puzzles for you— the Editc 

' Now here are a couple ot httle puzz 
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tells me that he’ll put the answers in the appendix of tl; 
book>' .. 1 

First of all, how many legs has a billiard table? Thii 
carefully. : 

Here’s the second one: lots of players think the maximu 
break at snooker is 147 — 15 reds, 15 blacks, and then the colot 
— 147 in all. But it can be 155. How? ; 

And finally, that old classic catch question: What doesj 
billiard ball do when it stops rolling? 

Now don’t look up the answers straight away. See if y 
can work them out for yourself. 


FROM A BROADCAST BY 
CARYLL AND MUNDY j 

an hour 

"‘I wish I were a little egg, ' 

As bad as bad could be. 

I’d stay up in my little nest | 

Away up in a tree. | 

And when a naughty girl like you ; 

Game jumping round with glee, 

I’d burst my naughty little self 
And sprinkle you with me.” 

“Gh, shut up— ^u half-wit !” 

“How dare you call me a half-wit?” 

“ScOTy, I p:aggerated. You want twice the brains you It 
That remainds me— I saw your father last nigl 
^ mean ? He’s not a half-wit ! ’ 

He s not even a nit-wit. I left him in Leicester Squ- 
beside that statue of Cupid — ^you know, the one that squ 
Mrater om of ite mouth. He was slapping it on the back ; 

saying, ^Good boy, bring it up !’” 


“I ONCE recited to over five hundred men for over 
not one man left the buUding.” 

“I know, and the prison governor thanked you.” 
“I’m still going to recite now ; 


*See p. 178, 
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PUSHPHNNY 

Jm old re-hash cd hy I bnvard Thomas 

fflPENNY is ail old L’,anu- wliiil: \ull pi'olmljly be fairly new to 

Upeople. It’s a great .ta.tK- in ilx' North of England, and all 

“ y is t\vopeiKT-halli»'nns and lour inns. It’s really a 
rtof Norlh-Ciiuntry \rr-.ion ot “Shove Ha’penny”. Both 

atiesarepbyrd withroiii,. on .1 t)o;ir<l. , ,, , j -u 

Pushpeiinyraul)cc'oui[i.irt'<l to .t gameol lootball played with 

ennii'S :uid ;i ludliK-uny. d he hallpenny is the ball and one 
fthe pennies is your team, ih<- penny you play with. The other 
bnv is the opposing team, th<- i.enny your opponent plays with. 
■First o! all you elmoM- ymir piteii. All you need is a small 
«o(ien board in the shape of a lootball pitch. An ordinary 
He is iirrli'et, so long ;is it's got a .smooth top. But not so 
100th that your missus objects to your scraping off her beauti- 
iy polished smfaee. At <-aeh end of the pitch you erect 
dnosts. That is In sav, at e.u-h cmi you htivc two pins. Stand 
lemup just like goalposts uitli tin- tlistance between them a little 
ider than a urnuy. 

Well there’s vour pitch all set . Now you luxe up your teanas. 
keine that th.re is a eeutri- hue tuid put the ball-halfpenny in 
C centre of the table, bi.m uir your two players (your two 
Lies), Your penny is l>etvve.-n the hah and your goal, the 

Bier cliiiifs neiuiy is 1 >et ween the bull uud/ttYgoal. „ , 

aZ: LrX, >1. up for .the t.ot-off “d 

It one' who wins htis the first push. 1 ^ object 
to .score goals with the halfpenuy. You 
jlfpemiy vvitli your penny, letting your 

ouhave pushed it. You eau can beL pen- 

our thumb, or by using a pusher. I he pu T c 
older or a smtdl ruler. Anythmg ^luch is «asyJoj^ 
id which hiis :i Hat edge will do, ^ either hit the 

any a clean hit. With your pMiiy y thing you must 

ilfpeuiiy or position youi’-sell behind it. h^e touched 

It do is to hit your opponent s first it becomes 

s ball first. If you hit your oPP?f Normally, of 
. foul, and he gets two B? you^ 

purse, you take iilternatc turns. First you mry 

ie hits his penny. , rules of footba 

Pushoennv is played very much to the rui 
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* 'h' ■ i- rr^’ihr *!.,rr 

! *'■ 1 " ■''>'! 'i‘- ‘'T p 5 

|i;; "v;;:: (i,.!d ui.i; ius i,.nn; “X 

i! U,u fu.vr .islH'.f an.l tlu- 1’, 11 

sj.ulii,,.; .,ir iIh- othrr p| nvr's ir’''** 

ii'iifjH-nuy j.l.i.v,! ii.r . ,,n„T ll v Ntioi? 

}\ith . 1 ,- u,.., vuu ..,1 hn 1 ;; 

"■‘"I",,-', '’>■ '*'=" 8 * 

'il- ? •■ '»» “«!« 

•• III'- l>ali i;t.cs (HI! (if (nucli 1111'^ Hclj 

p'-imy ;,1 the c.l,.,- uf (h, f ,1,1,. ,.■! ' V'"' place tl? 

'"\vanl.s the <,ti„T ,>!,,vc-r’s ‘’''W'Hhe M 

Villa- (M*i!iiy aii(i ii v Li i !l ' ) n-’ * uliot youhi 

i' .... n-a ". r '«*4J 

own rnifs, ihii iiii.l,,-.' .' >'n. Nli.niid not make you 

'•.'.‘■iii-iiii-ni o! (i,,ah-,i TiulTh' ''*'’*'''* 'i 
11' you arc in th, i:-.;., r^“' -'J'-*-'' <1- -.lor skill inii 

<'^ia|)s in vnnr unit Uvn Norlli-Coimtrj 

'’••‘■■‘Idaivou c-alul L" -Nliou- yun lunv the .mn.e is played 
nsnallv ..’lav a *' * "'“P*‘i.(ion amdiiii- ynut-.srlvcs. Yoi 

■'■'■i- “ ii». 


A STORY FROM MAX BACON 

'*ho°oJJ,S\'san^hsK’' <'l'lnm<li„rDa, 

wan which says i ‘'“',‘1 ‘‘“'y up on , 

»n.'day whet/dcre ;« « .Sangwirhes Ihtc”. S 


wall -Vk'hich says, 
on.' d;iy when de 
\.'ha| owns dt; shop over 

ISS diss notice right?' 



1 

IkTC 
ill ( 1 (‘ gmc 
and says: I 
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So Biy snys, 

He says, “Ydu si-.ll ;uiy kiiKl sangwiches?” 

So luy IHeiid says, Vcs. 

“Veil,” saitl tkt IMlow, “'give me please an elephant sang- 


ch-” 

So my pal says, “1 lark you pavdon?” 

“Give me please an elephant sangwich,” he repeats. 

So my pal says, “Vait ii minute. I’ll have to go and husk 
yie partner.” lao lie goes into de other room and says, “Mick,” 
says, “ve’re e.ooki-d. domes in dc geezer from over de road, 
^re s a shop lull eus(om(‘rs, and vat d’you think he husks for?” 
""“What?” says Miek. (You see, he vas a Cambridge boy.) 
“He husks I'or an eiephant sangwich,” he says. 

So Mick says, “1 ,eave it to me. I like diss customers.” 

So he goes out in d<' shop and say.s, “Excuse me, sir, you husk 
V- partner I’or :i saug-wich?” 

" So the udder fellow says, “Yes.” 

“What kind sangwich you vant?” he says. 


“1 vant an elephant sangwich.” 

“An elepiiant s;uigwieh- -h’mm,” says Mick. “What make 
.Indian or Ethiopian?” 

“Ats makes no dilVeriMice,” says dc other geezer. 

“Veil, how inaiiy stingwichcs yoti vant?” asks Mick. 

“I just want pleas(^ one sang-wich.” 

“Look,” says Miek, turning round to de customers, “for one 
ngwich he expects 1 shall cut up a whole elephant !” 


“THE EXPERT TALKS” 
by ]iilidn mpps—Tho well-knom Newspaper 
Cartoonist 


afraid I'm going to break the Tr^e 
m going to say. I'he truth is that there s no mystery in d 

g*5 it’s snore a ntalter of practice with 

ad of bhic.k-and.white magic, and, m 

:ncil or brush is no more f™‘^^Wtl?5Xb vou remove 
bout dm- only difference is that yo^ pSem 

t.s of the la ndscape and with to amuse 

. Anybody can become sufficiently competent 
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himself, even if nobody else, given enough persistence^ 
pencils. You often hear the remark, ‘‘Ooo, it must be won^l 
to be able to draw — I couldn’t do it in a thousand years.>> 
course, that defeatist attitude is highly convenient for j 
make a living at it — it keeps the market nice and small, 
you, I don’t promise you can become a top-flight artist 
you’ve got natural artistic “oomph”. But you’ll be 
what you can do if you try. 

I’m afraid I can’t pose as the man who, after years of 
break, triumphed over flint-hearted editors, as a good 
others actually do. I was fairly lucky. Ever since l\vas a 3 
I have drawn, in the words of the popular song, all ove^i 
place ; but I’d more or less given it up seriously, when a friej^ j 
mine decanted me into an agent’s office one day. The aj 
practically held his nose while he looked at my stuff. 
profession are you thinking of following—seriously?” he askeri 
“Law,” I replied, I 

“Then you stick to that,” was his verdict. j 

But my friend, himself a newspaper artist, refused to 
me to crawl away and die, and introduced me to the fe^J 
editor of an evening newspaper. To my amazement, he d 
rne an artfole to illustrate. It’s astonishing how a few cut^ 
01 your stuff in a big paper act as a passport. Then a big natir 
newspaper noticed some of my cartoons in a college maga^ 
and suggested I did a series. That was twelve years ago — 
nistulTOth that paper. As I said, I was lucky; but it’s a * 
t^at practically all commercial artists and cartoonists could h 
^ '‘editors’ regrets” at the start. Yot 

g o ace dipppointments. If you’re going to take up art 

to have to start as a free-lai 
who have already sold a little work, I’d sa 

he knows tti,. ^ much more than has percentage, bec^ 

Bate^ bm be I budd 

Boys' Om Paper you woJt git “ chorus-girl jokes to 

teclmiqK^p^nSble’^^ ti* work, once y 

most successfo] ^dea. In fact, for some of 

inen and pay them well^ ® insuperable— so they employ Ic 
I find it cheaper to hittr* I don’t use an Ideas lU 

■nie iff ““ headaches. 

encounter, some person ’ 

t safely leave it to this pui 
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vidwitwi ul" Hipply. M1 ie liEst syiithetic nuMlnHl 

^atber lib^ one <){‘ ihust^ rouud y^anies. \Xriiv. clown a word 
^ “barrel-organ''. That .nu^^gcHl.s 'hnonki‘y'h ‘‘Monkoy^ 
%csis 'bulls’'. '‘NhHs" suu.E.ost wnlh “C>livc;r Wakcdiold'h 
oulik'- Write 'em all down till yon Vo u;ol a Iona; list of words. 
enP’ouver liu‘ list aiu! think anumd any ol’tlu^ inon^ |)roinisinj> 
Irds.^ You praetieaily eaidt liel|:) grtliiiy; soiiu* ga^', even il it 

a workl heat<T. 

'■Yoii'vr ahvavs keep your oyo open lor toj)icaI tlurit 4 :t 

dk tlKA’h'e slili hut. lor in Janrey wlien iht* Home* (juard 

foruted, a po!,lii\e rir h oi 1 loine C*uard cartoons broke 

-^'And now a word Ui lliiost' who have at |,>n‘.s*<uit no great M'jh 
(* drawings iail just Icel theyal like to vyt somv, iiiii out: ol it, 
■^advice is, doiri sEirt cm <‘ari<artures. lt\s veay satislyiog: t<> 
t the sep’cani's no::r jir.t riuTt, bnl yoidnt apt; to c'.ouceutrute 
ITUieh on getiine, tin* likeness that your line is messy and 
thout (juaiiiy. What you want first is a strong controlled line* 
]d the best way (<> <lo diat is to draw things you see aroiind 
Draw peoj)le il ym likc% hut in tlie sense oi' JigureSy not 
actual ideutiiiahle pc'rsons. And dordt make a fetish of deimi. 
^ prerent-day {<'ehnic|nr' in Innnorous art is loose and IrecE 
inkn to th(‘ inilneiua* ol' die Arntnicans. So if you ever hope 
Jjjell your work don't put iti vwiy hair on tlie dog* Just get 
^ to the /o7 of the pf'ucii in your hand, and youdl find your 
is heeoininf; stronp;rr and tnorc" flexible every day. 
rOiu’c ycMir'peneil drawing gtUs firm, you can go on to the 
aretliilieult, U‘C'IinicpHo»f pen and htdian ink, or brush and black 
hit, as yon prellna Personally, I use tlie brush, but it s. a 
%tivx of ehole<\ I haft bother with too much fine shading-— 
dor cuitline:; and inass(*s. Aiul remember this, the beauty ot 
miim is tliat alt you man! is a jxmcil and, paper* Its better- 
diis ivsn.d (ban oth«T hnhbirs like; Hon-taroing or double-bass 
jnriiK!. Alua\;i {-any u Miiail notebook with plain paper 
ndl anaiiKl wuli von, and make rough notes ot anything tn^ 
voiu- <Ac. Anti, ol' eourse, keep on bunging your stutt 
Q yauV ir.i.imnital magazines. It’s enormous fun, especially 
you ini[>ro\ e. 

Aaywiiy, start 
dinonirul ; dra\ 
iho.sc' difiicuhic 
ar iirst publica 


mything and with anything, ana graau^tny 
id now seem so baffling wil vanish and 
will bring you the biggest kick of your 
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RHYMING SLANG 
hy Dick, Prams 

F some of you have got the collecting bug, and fancy colk^^, 
omething a bit different, here’s an idea for you — try coll^^^!^ 
hyming slang, the real genuine article. What is it? 
li tell you. It’s a sort of queer lingo that the good old GocJ^^I 
tsed to use, and many of them still do use. In this linger ^ 
^nrd is expressed, or one phrase is expressed by using 
v^hich rhymes with it. Some of these expressions have 
|iiite common, and you’ll soon see what I mean by rhy^ 
iang if I recall one or two of them for you. Take, for inst^^^ 
he expression “Tit-for-tat”, which everyone knows as 
Iiat”. That’s rhyming slang. “Bees and honey” for 
5 another. You see the sort of thing? 

But the real Cockney’s rhyming slang contains hundre<j^‘. 
Qch expressions, each one recognized and recognizable ^ 
rom one point of view collectable, Here’s an example 
entence you might hear which is almost entirely rhyming 
“I went up the apple and pears, opened the Rory 
>ut my Scotch on the Gain and Abel, took off my daisy roots ^ 
ny Plymouth Rocks, removed my round the ’ouses, put my 
fed on the weeping willow, and ploughed the deep all the 
ite.” 

To the uninitiated that probably wouldn’t mean a things 
D the collector of rhyming slang it’s perfectly clear. 

/hat the Cockney would mean : 

‘T went up the stairs (apple and pears), opened the cjq 
watch on the table (Scotch on the 
nd Abel), took off my boots (Daisy roots), and my soc 
i lymouth Rocks), removed my trousers (round the ’ouses) ^ p 
ly head on the pillow (Uncle Ned on the weeping willow), aj 
(ploughed the deep) all the night (all the flyi 

t sort of slang, and as you begin to pick up t 

^bat^ou can almost talk in a coc 
^ anyone who understands the slang. 

Dockney often makes it much more difficu 
xamnk? ^ word which rhymes. In the sentence above, f 

Spfherwr^^ T T- for “boots”. He 

P ^rhymingwordandsimplytalkaboutMs“daisies”. Oi 
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ISC) 

In rl'iy .riling slang tliat 
Bui whtai he went into 
f for a glass of fiuf-cr. And tl.c 

ipfising thing is he’d be undci-stood. 


A C K ' 

"ockney might want a glass ol ruin. 
3 be a glass of finger^and t lmrai>. 


vay 

lear 


Sen I first went cni the' slag.;, rhyiriing slang ^vas a usual 
...f sneaking among actors, and we all ktnwv it. ^ on don t 
Inch oVit now. but, as I say, lots of real 


S. aiid it’s raseiiiating trying 't'o add to your collection of 


’■Now here’s a bit of rliymlng slang for you to try translating. 

’‘'?imUip'to'tim*'Ave^ warmed my Germans, and 

^GotTtP^Weii, if t lie effort inab's your head go round, the 
«t thing to do is to go and have a glass aj l'”t sri. 

A glass of wh:it? A glass of I’m so— I ni so Insky— whisky. 

iasy, isn’t it? 


SLANG SONG 

It seems this war is different 
From wars of yesteryear, 

Its differences including 
The kind of slang you hear. 


When new to the Artillery 
I tiskcd, “Who is this man , . 

Who seems to spend his whole darned lite 
In taking hack a can?” 

But now I know “can-taking” 

Is just an army name 
For (Yankee) holding bafy 
Or (English) taking blame. 

When I was raw, I heard a plwasc 
That in my mind^ has stuck i 
It sounded so peculiar : 

It was “pneumonia truck , 


• For traasktion of the seotence aboTe, see Appendix, p. 178- 
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This means (as I have cause to know) 

An open motor lorry. 

Sans hood, sans windscreen worth the name. 
In short, an M.O.'s worry. 

Light lorries if discreetly closed 
By all concealing hoods, 

Are known as ‘love trucks” when their pass- 
engers are deemed the goods. 

“Get crackin’ ” means “get started”, 

“Get stokin’ ”, the same — at meals, 

While “fit” just means one is ready 
No reference to how one feels. 


Another bit of Army slang 

That puzzles the new raw ranker 
Is the name for a rumour, or a tall om\ 
In Ack-Ack we call it flanker. 


agreed ov popular 
As “favourite” it is known 
And so you see in this war of ours 
WeVe a language all our own. 

No book of reference shows it, 

(Not even the 

But it simplifies straight speaking 
To give old words a twist. 

BoJStBARDIER AlEG E. DAVIS. 


A COUPLE OF YARNS FROM 
ARTHUR RISCOE 

> the one about the very 
looking out to sea? Suddenly he said. 5,„„roach- 
ral— take this down, vdll you? ^Encmy 
Five hundred boats escorted by 

ittleships-one without a toeh-five bo^ 

thousand fighters. Send that message to headquarters, 
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will you ;’” Tlio corptwa! %veii(. t<) the llchl-tdonlinr,. , 

“Tl,.-,. V„„. -A^y). UVU. V.c. 

And thfiv's tin' ouf aliout the two ktuiLmroos—a ' 

mother with a hahy kniifftiroo in her ])ou(’h The mnt] 
hlamniK the lather iKwausc the haliv was a weaklinir 
hops the hahy Ih.tn the pouch. The fhthe,- 
U.S chest and .sttys, “'rherc you air he's „o weaklinir h!' 1 
live y as a cri.'ket !” “It was uoHuuk to do with htm;> f: 
mother, I \T got InccupK/ 


TIPS FROM THE TOUCHLINE 
Inside Dope on Soccer 

bi P. N. S. Creek. 

(■niE EAMOim (iORimniAN eoothau-er and coach) 

I Geitittg Ready for Soccer 

The month before the Soccer season really starts is a vi3 
busy time lor trainers and eotiehes. 'I'heir main job is to el 
their men ht for the strenuous games tihead, and in nine ca<' 
out ol ten the first task will be to knock oif the e.^tra pouti 
oi lat accumulated during the .summer months. Well, so farf 
fellows m the. Forces are eoncernetl, thtu part of the training 
probab y unnecessary. At tiny rale, Tm going to tussumc thd- 
no need for me to say to you, “Come on, cl taps ! Off with yJ 
sweaters, and trot half a dozen Lips rounti the soccer pitch befd 
wc get dowp to serious work.*^ Whut probubly interests w 
much more is to know just what this serious work really is, andf 
what extent it can be adapted to your needs in some out-of-tS 
way wner of the country. 

First of all, you must realize 
on your thigh muscles, and they 
of rough usage. Consequently, i 
a racehorse. What I mean is, 
never dream of pulling up quickl 
down gradually in case he teai 
nut you, as a soccer player, have 
stop dead, and dash off in an em 
IS more, your musdtes have to be 


that soccer places a great sw 
are probably in for a gooddf 
t’s no use training as ifyouwl 
your champion sprinter wo» 
ly at the end of a race; heslo|‘ 
rs one of his precious must" 
to learn to sprint twelve ya 
tircly differant direction. W. 
prepared for that almost brti 
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Otherwise you’ll probably be a “passenger” in your 

^nfoKe best ways of teaching lhes<. nu.sel.‘S to bcenaie 
?whe« is to adapt the old “walk-run” .-xeixase. Walk 
iock-absoibej^s then liurst into a run lor twenty-live 

„ iead walk iwcnty-fm: yards, and so on. As you 
i^’fwclenKl cut down the twenty-live yards U) lilteen, 
oiix/ rlp'ht cicNul, walkj sprint, stop 

: 'f Son. Ymi can dO it anywhere in.loors or outdoors. 

■ Sexts L is to turn quickly at th<> end ot tlw .siinnl^le , 
t ?£out turn- and then, linally,/unsli each Intrst wt h 
Ifileby lunging at an imaginary l)al!, m tins case ;i dandelion 
r! tuft Try not to fall ovt*r in any oi 

uveriLi-e soccer players rusli in wluileheiu’teclly to a tackle, 
'CSm fc Uu«l ta„ .l,. ir li,.« to B.;t up ogam; 

££“ ««' Wv'-t- '■■■'»’ ■>““ tarkk 

. Jed the would-lie tacklers t(» lake tlieir eyes oil tl e ba 1, wlucn 
pen allowed to run straight on. _ Clan you 
Ldcr? Perhap.s you’ve never tried. / ‘ into the 

; sue time and hammer a corner flag or ull ham imo 
t liddle of a fairly level hit of ground._ Ihen trot 
ptoit, I mean) and when you’re within a flae and 

: ftrve round it. Next trot slightly to one side of the flag 
tint-or pretend you’re going to swerve round 
pt moment straighten out and pjace 

Citslowly at first, then full out When you can do tbs, ^ 

lore flags at decreasing intervals— say tlmough the 

™n yards, and six yards 

i of them, swerving round “h^se , mft bit of 

iiis is obviously heavy work for the that your insteps 

round or a wet day, and if possible make sum that your f 

re firmly laced and your boots P>'°P‘=“y f “7®°' uaintance was 

i A famous ®^^fJXSers whJ didn’t believe that 

ace being cxitacizcd by some omooKc _ in scoring 

is methods would bring about rectanwlar wooden 

For .n.wcr, te r”'1? , 1 “ ^ Sy^Sfitamding, 
inel at the end of the long hall in which they w 

'' 
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quietly placed an ordinary soccer ball on the ground in frc 
iiim, and from twenty yards’ range crashed that ball sti 
through the panel. Now if I stood with my legs wide aja 
wonder if you could kick a ball from ten yards’ range stj 
between my feet? Do I hear you say, ‘‘Yes, every ti 
Weil, don’t just say it ; go out with a pal this evening and . 
Legs wide apart and a stationary ball at ten yards’ range . H 
a good kick — or a lucky one — ^if you get half your shots thi 
at first. But don’t be disheartened by failure ; keep your p 
up and your head down. Don’t stab or slice the ball, but i 
through with your leg as you would with a cricket bat or z 
club. And keep on practising until you can knock do 
cricket stump at ten yards’ range more often than not. 

After kicking comes passing. Now there’s no better 
to learn the art of passing than by taking a small ball j 
brick wall — I mean taking a small ball to the brick wa! 
dare say that hundreds of &st-class footballers learnt the elc 
tary lessons of passing by running alongside a wall and flic! 
tennis ball against it. The wall acts as a perfect partr 
you and returns the ball at the corresponding angle, so tli 
running parallel to the wall, you can learn the push pass wil 
inside of your foot and the flick with the outside. Don’t wc 
the surface of the ground near your wall is a bit uneven ; i 
can run full speed for fifty yards alongside the brick wall wi 
nearest to your battery or balloon, flicking or pushing a s 
ball every ten yards, you’ll be up to international standard 
piece of turf like Wembley Stadium ! And I’ll go further 
that. If you can find a partner in your section who can 
the place of that brick wall and return the ball to you i 
same manner, you’ll both he Internationals when this war’s 


2. Kicking ' 

Now let s get down to some details. We’ll start w 
lundamental branch of the game — ^kicking. 

In addition to the simple straightforward kick which 
ea y mentioned, there are seven other common wa 
soc<^r ball; the pivoting kick (used for cornen 

the punt, the v 

doesn’t '^^at looks rather a formidabl 

or insteri Af ^ because we use the outside, or ii 

In fact von different occa 

)Sns when K and thei 

>ccasions when he may require all six. It aU depends on 
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jiminfi- for— absolute accuracy, or keeping the ball low, 
or lining the hall over yuvir opponents heads. 
wS act™ try out St<*ve Bloonwr s niethcxl. Divide 
^^°lTv3iiilo Inilf'a dozen imaginary spae.-.s, and mmiber 
your mind Iroui one to sis. Idaee yi air ball on tin, 
?repeLuy area, noniiiuite your spare by <-allmg out, .say 
te ” aS tlJn try to kirk tin- ball through ^l^' ‘ 

are several of you, make it competitive oi, h(U<i still, 
Sit likr‘‘round-th<i-t-l<)ek’’ darts. \'o« k.mvv the idea; you 
fust kick the ball through number one space be tore you laii g< 
P i number two, and so on. Once you get _e.spert with a 
^Innarv ball tiw it with a moving one; and, liually, let y<au 
SiSn-i both the spare and the foot you lun.st ktek 

!ISi. The game then soumls something like this. _ 

^ “Tones: left loot, .sj)ac(! Bv«\ I,^ad lurk-' no 

f “You next, Smith: right foot, si);u‘r two. <h)od shot— one 

^ointto your tciun-’’ 

' y:i;ko all„»a ... »»rc.,,g<.al tot 

U fc cb..crkick, ,1«- l»,t w.y ... “ 

5» lake a, many s.OT-r linlla US you au. 

Ltf corners straight into the net. It used to be said Aiec 
lacLn who was Sent land’s outside right, could regularly do 
Ctkilu succession, so therchs a standard 
Now for volleying. 'This is almost 

teeping your eye on the ball. Just take lettm^ 

-veninff and see how imuiy times yon can kick it without icumg 

S ?o fc I Mmul out the „.h« ?“y 

iozen tries, and the best 1 could do was dn y , ^ 

beat that? Have a .shot at_ it, and remember that little taps 

count just as much as high kicks. 

SpJSig is the art of bringing *)wn 
ball and immediately getting it jm by wedging the 

rhe commonest way of thal’ass^es that you 

lall against the ground with the out to the pitch 

lavc managed, as the cricketers SRy» 8 8 reaches 

,tfc ball. Vary f “ V™ “» 

^ou knee, chest, or head high, t n „ . to take the 

;o you; just let your chest or ^?®^^fYhen Ml to the ground 
peed and force off the ball, the foot For practice 

in front of you and there be trapped with the too . p 
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get a pal to go out with you on to any convenient bit of grouts^ . 
and get him to lob the ball towards you from ten yards* range; 
To begin with^ stand almost stationary, and trap first with 
sole of your boot, then with the inside of the foot, and finally 
with the outside. Then try trapping on the run (same thre^ 
ways), then trapping and passing in one movement, and lastly^ ^ 
trapping and shooting in one movement. Once you are fairly 
proficient, mark a short line on the ground and take it in turns~\ 
lob, trap, dribble across the line, pick up ; lob, trap, dribble, cros^ 
and so on. You*!! find it jolly hot work, I assure you; but ^ 
excellent practice. Once y6u*ve learnt to trap the ball correctly^ 
the next stage is passing. Now I maintain that almost all th^ , 
essentials of passing can be learnt from one simple game, walking 
football. As the name ‘'walking football** implies, no running 
is allowed, and the goalkeeper may only handle if a goal wouhl. 
otherwise be scored. Try it for yourselves and see how you lii^ ; 
it. Take three, four, or at the most five aside, and play 
lengthwise in an ordinary penalty area, with two five-yard goal^^ 
Whenever the ball goes out of play, it has to be thrown in, % 
comers and goal kicks all become throw-ins. You’ll soon lear^ ' 
all the fundamentals of passing after about ten minutes of walkir^-: 
football, but remember the simple slogan, “When not in posse^! 
don — ^move into position**. And always pass into the empt^ 
space ahead of a colleague, so that he receives the ball goin^ 
Bat out. 


4. Heading 

I happened to be looking at an old photograph the other 
day showing a soccer game in progress many years ago. Most 
of the players were wearing caps, and it was quite obvious that 
head-work, as we know it today, simply didn*t exist. Now 
heading became a serious branch of soccer about forty years ago,, 
and since then numerous critics have complained from time to 
toe that there is far too much of it in our modern game. 1 
on t a^ee. _^Heading gives a fine opportunity for your taUj^ 
umbenng, clinnsy-footed fellow to beat his more nimble 
and, after all, we do want everyone to get bis 
of the game. I don’t mean to infer 
fill head-— Hughie Gallacher, that wonder- 

defenrlpr«j dozens of goals, in spite of 

strm while t to a very important point I want to 

king alxiut heading — to be really good, you 
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j iaust be able to leap high into the air in order to carry out your 
headwork. So the first stage of practice is bouncing. Here’s a 
;surprising statement for you : if you’re an average soccer player, 
ril bet you can’t stand quite upright, hands down by your side, 
and then bounce eighteen inches into the air. Just make a mark 
about a foot and a half up the side of a chair in the canteen and 
try it. No bending of the knees, remember ; but you can bounce 
as many times as you like. 

I once heard it said that Charlie Buchan is the only player 
in the past twenty years who could jump higher than the cross- 
bar and then head a ball down under it. Whether it’s true or 
iiot, it’s a fine standard to aim at. You can practice by getting 
tallest fellow in your section to stand with his clenched 
fist held high up in front of him while you and your pals run 
lip to him, leap up, and in imagination head his fist down into a 
^oah And here’s a tip for you balloonatics ! Get a child’s 

balloon, if you can, and head that to a fiiend across a rope or 
ftring held about six feet above the ground. That’s the way to 
^rt heading, and once you’ve got the knack you’ll easily keep it 
35) a hundred times or more. The next stage is to play voUey- 
^1, a kind of football-tennis; you can easily make your own 
msd rules. Heading cricket is another good game for four or 
ive aside on an odd bit of ground. The bowler lobs the ball on 
o the head of the batsman, and the fielders try to run him out 
lefore he reaches the wicket twenty-two yards away. If the 
biding side are able to head the ball twice in succession before it 
ills to the ground, the batsman is out; three times means the 
rhole side is out. It’s good fun if you haven’t a full-size soccer 
itch. 


Tackling r 11 

Here are a few tips on the subject of tackling- First oi a , 
vant you to realize that a good tackier imy not dways ^ 

11 ; in fact, it often pays you not to rush m and 
a hearty tackle. I remember once watchii^ a , 

th a famous profepional Vseldora 

alize that a particular wing hali-bacK, aimo g „ uv 

.med to get the better of a tackle, was 

>p orient part with the ball, often to a man ^ compelling 

£ rn^rkld. What I 

ur opponent to get rid of the ball is , - intercepting, 

ooded tackle. Another alternative ^ full-back, was 

arxxey Criswell, old 
aster of this art. He seemed to 
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•‘"licilMtiiit. just u jif'ir awl when a tvtss u-,. „ • 

lu- wmid slip in a u s, ,0 ma., 

lu-lur.- rvfi- la* g,.( tl,,. tackleau^l 

Hut let US assiitiic fliat in -,ii-,,.i , . 

at 111'.; ti-ri. aiid it is ytiur juli, as a d(-|iaairr'T'^'*l’^. 

<>l tli,u ImII. What shinild 


>i>ur KH'S and tn krvn MmvrvrK ^nmgis 

!-t <»■ l-ciy. n utTt.ssarv\-L <M,; n, 

J.S tn wait until hr kirks thr hall a * f* r ^ ^ 

rflurt sn that th(* hall isi hncly behind H 

juatiaaliy dis,,,o.ss.-ss;d as hr st.unl\irriTuSd ‘"'lid 
(iu s(. wit lir.ut cunimittiiit. a lintl, <tt!nl>i„<. the 

h. Ihibhlmi 

» I|«1K as you Ih.ish a|> wil^llir'^‘in'! 

Opponent, vnu'rr a a,ri t j side of yo| 

Jami s, Dtiviti jack and Hilly \\''iVkcr 'ar •' I ^** '*'*’^™ iy[| 

know; but w«*c Ainc wtndd iJ. ih^v .\ madcj i 

pliiycr can soon nittkr hinis/*I(' " '“Innl that the avsrai 

lia ;«il| r<i„rr„i,a,o nti.l prariilr a Cil'"'"’' if»iH 

»ccSalii'?' A» 

the smtillcr the ;i4ihihlc ae ’ ‘i1 
Or try ramminjr half ^ down llacs or'si* 'f 1”''“'’' 
variousi intrrvals-.skittles will i ^ ^ 

yards away fm„ iC nKloors.~.fhcn stand a ^ 

it. trap it as it comc.s dowi driM 

to knock off a5eS or iwn ‘‘ andtr^ 

and dribbIc-STt? T"'- , ^ "P> 

soccer ball, make it comnedtJvf?’ K‘>t more than on] 

I snpposcfcw of vfiiS'r'^ choosing relay teams, 

a demonstration ofljall-comr,^*^ tipjjortunity ofwatchinj 
famous coach and manTwrofT^^ th 

teaching dribbling are unimiovffa Villa, H is methods o 

s-du^jiy ^ 



]• ., .„ . , ,,..,,,,.l„.s of S.Hr<-r is thr<.win}-iu. 

! One of the m‘'«|,‘^‘\‘' ;!,,„'uU-rnhl<' unvotuit oflinu' ni 

rofessional loot bnlleis •■•!>« < ‘ ,1^,. (,rtu‘lilinc, with tho 

ractisingacairai<'nn<l l< f, tla^ ^•„U<>ui'Uf (.hianmig 

teult that they can )utt\ v\ t H i jmrtUur soccer 

p^ession of tlw «» >»«'• “'!! Ji'a'i' . lUil ,<» make the fuHrst 

iyers, on the otlua haiiil, ' ‘ * i ' y,. l»caril an cnlhusi- 

feiofa tlmnv-in. low «nan> ‘ f the hall has gtme 

Bticwing-halfloudly shout, ^ . j throw which 

^kotouch,onlytololl<.wup ! 

M straight to an opixinent : So « 

'rorove our throwing-m- ^ forward wants the 

fm first ot all, wr natst 1«- f„, him to 

tail thiowa htirtl al 1ns ' la s' s” ..nh’rol whfii an opponent is 

ify to bring it (l()%vn :uicl gc j ni ^ . « immediate tackle* 
'■Lding a foot bdmui lum, forehead so that he 

'■t If you must throw it lughj ami ' rolleague. But the 

Lachance to head the ball ott yard to the 

iirrcct place to aun whtni yjcn spin round, trap 

ight or left ol your * -fow'ded area round the 

Iball, and dribble 

tehlineasriuicklyaspossiblc._ ^nee’ and bend *e 

jotin front ol the other, straighten up, the 

We body hack, so that long throws mnt 

%1 is released as il from a enUpt • advertise them, 

8be used with discretion ; don t njct near your opP®"®'?'^ ® 

' Wkeep one up your sleeve until uggt ^ow and flmg 

’ Eal-linc. 'rhen suddenly Pf tlucc jo^hc very that you 
leball right into the P'^traltV-arc^yTl^j^j^^l' have put yo^ 
ave kept it ns a “surprise own forwards roa^ 

ppoiicnts off their guard, and oMj>tyo^xr 

splendid chance to score a snap g • ^ small ainoun ^ 

You’ll he agreeably surpnwdw find ^ ^ immediatt 

racticc in throwing-in bnngs 
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improvement. If you haven’t very much room for practice, get 
hold of a couple of soccer balls, and have some ‘"throw-in” relay 
races! Each pair has to dribble the ball across a line about 
twenty yards away, pick it up, turn and throw it to Number Tw'o 
who, in his turn, dribbles to the line, picks it up, and throws 
Number Three. But remember to use both hands equally — to 
use one hand mainly for throwing and the other one mainly foi-* 
steering constitutes a foul throw. 


DID YOU KNOW 


Did you know that in the season 1932-3, Cliff Bastin scored 
many as thirty-three goals in League games, every one of thexii 
from the outside left? That just emphasizes the value of cutting 
in, and of wing-to-wing play, doesn’t it? ^ 

And that in 1922 W. H. Minter, the St. Albans amateuij 
international centre-forward, scored seven goals in succession fo| 
his club in a Football Association cup-tie against Dulwiclj 
Hamlet. Even so, however, he was on the losing side, fo| 
Dulwich won by eight goals to seven. A bit hard on Mintcii 
that, eh? j 

And that Hugh Gallacher, whom I’ve already mentionedi 
wa^ transferred several times during his playing career, fron 
Airdrieonians to Newcastle United, then to Chelsea and then 
Derby County; and in all these moves, the remarkable sum cjf* 
£20,000 was spent on him. What’s more, out of all thai 
money, Gallacher himself got a very small percentage indeed. ; 

Did you know that in 1936, when Aston Villa were at 
tottom of the First Division table, they paid out something liki 
£40,000 in transfer fees in about a month for seven player^!' 
Griffiths, Cummings, Massie, Hodgson, Phillips, Williams an<| 
Palethorpe? Even then, however, they were relegated to 
oecond Division, so, you see, money doesn’t always talk iti 
soccer! 


And that Billy Mereditli played for Wales in fifty-one 
ntemational m^^es, and, what, I think, is even finer, he played 
or h^uch^ter City in the Football Association Cup Gompeti- 
non in his fiftieA year. That’s a record that will outlast oui 
metimes, I imagine. 

know that starting in the year 1931, Everton 
irv rvf seasons that they won first the champion- 

ip ot the becond Division, next the championship of the Fim 
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«■ ■ on and in the ihii'd y<-ar tlie Football Association Gup 
at Wembley? I ^>(.<1 steady progress, as the schoolmasters 

Jpirthoirrcpm-ts ! 

r ALPHABET ELEVENS 


Ump’s an aumsiuK '■'^y ol passing au hour or two— Alphabet 
Flwens. Ti'y y™«‘ band at nuikiug up an eleven with players 
whose names all begin with some I'.hosen letter of the alphabet. 

Leare a few examples l'(n' >ou. , „ , o , 

The letter 'dl”. There s dartnun or Howard Baker for goal ; 
Itfittie and Barkas tis toll hacks; Bushby, Barker or Brown (of 
Tliseow Rangers) ;is hakes; and Birkett, Charlie Buchan, 
lloomer, Besiall tuid Hasiin Itm rorw-ards. Pretty hot side that, 

'^The letter “C". There's Gro/.iim in goal; Crompton and 
Acsswell. backs; Crayston, CuUis and Copping, halves; Crooks, 
Tarter Oarnsell, AH' Conunmi and Cundifte, forwards. 

letter “H”. Tliere’s Hibbs in goal; Hampson and 
Hinffood Viaeks' Iksrt, lletilless and the Rev. K. R. G. Hunt, 
falves; Hooper, ’ihdl, Hodgson, Herd and Capt. K. E. Hegan, 

letter “S”. There’s Sagar in goal; Stuart and 
lhaw haeks; Septimus Smith, Saddon and Storer half-backs; 
|p;nce!\)anuy Slu-e, G. O. Hmith, Clem Stephenson and 

Thtdet'u-r ''W”*"^ Thn Williamson in goal; Wadsworth and 
w II t Wilson Max Woosnam and Weaver, halves; 

WoodW, My Walter .ni 

M<,« in goal, Male and MeCraien, M 

ifcb Tlaarie, Med, 11 and ’ 

McGory, McAlpitie and Morton, _ _ _ That leaves twenty 

: Well, there’s half a do.cn tcanis for you. lhat le 

■ tetters out of the twenty-six in the e 

.;!hcBe-.and good luck when you come to ^ , 

“Z”! 
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LAUGHS WITH THE FORCES [io]| 

Some Irish labourers were working in Union Street when a, | 
main exploded. After the explosion they couldn’t find a ^ 
of Pat Murphy. When his wife called, the foreman told 
was gone. ‘‘Gone!” says she. "^‘For good?” “Well,” ; 
the foreman, “he’s gone in that direction !” 

A/G Michael 


THE RUMOUR 

Someone told the bombardier 
Who raised his eyebrows high, 

He went to tell the Sergeant 
With anger in his eye. 

The Sergeant looked quite startled 
And paled with wrath or fear. 

He said, “I think the R.S.M, 

’Ad better ’ear this ’ere !” 

That regimental man was stirred 
(Though R.S.M,s don’t show it), 

But his face turned red as he smarted and said, 
“I’ll let the Colonel know it.” 

The Colonel went to the Brigadier 
But the Brigadier was out, 

So he told the Major-General 
What it was all about. 

That gentleman said, “Thank you,” 

And laughed a nasty laugh ; 

“This story, word for word,” he said, 

“Shall go to the Ghief-of-Staff.” 

The Army^Goufidl heard it — 

They said it was a scandal, 

And thought that it was something 
The P.M. ought to handle. 
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s whul th<‘ bouiiiarilitM- iiad heard 
SonicwlK'iv in (Mnif<-n chuller, 
Went throw.!, li the UNU.d channels 
To become a Cabinri matter. 

What they (h-eiih-d is a tiling 
[ wonUlu'l ihu-e U> write. 

But when the (lay ; ol jieai'e icttirn 
''I'will surely lome to light. 


(But what the buiubanher did hear 
You’ll hud il'yuu shuuld look 
Among the pages which we ctill 
The tippmulix to this book.) 


B. M. 


all m A DAY’S WORK 
hy Warrant Officer Jim Hay 
Army Education Corps 

. 1 - of the Army Ivhication Corps ^^kes ^ 

;iE woilv ol the \ y against all sorts of odd 

[sorts ol phie.es and ''‘>7^ , / cross bet^^ 

of course, tol^^ 

icyclopaedir. mvd ^ Ihuvcm.u For example: 

le answer u> iihm'St eveiy JP Qj^e day he came to me 

Paddy w:is :i grrt'l' htg lushinan. die old. 

ith a ItLl evacuated and was living m 

mntccl sonic IvAVi- tt> g riAt quarter, and Ir steW 

^ell, 1 dropptd a word f ^tSe to me in a Jif « ^ 

eavt- But before k'-'f ' Aa? hTdidn’t know what he was 

'”T£<S ■; s-i«- udk «HhJ.ddy,^“^^„,y ' 

as he went: “If 1 

Se© 'pa-g© 
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He Stood at attention, 


Two days later Paddy came to see me. 
and said, *T did it, sir ! I did what you told me 
‘*Did what?'’ I asked, 

“Why,” said Paddy, “what you told me. I punched n,,. 
brother on the nose and put my wile across nay knee 
Now they’re all friends and everything in the garden is lovelv'i’*' 
Pity all problems don’t have' so .simple a solution' Bins'll 
the same, that was a lesson to m<.-, and I’ll never nive iokhic^' 
advice again. Cheerio ! 


‘‘THE EXPERT TALKS” 

by Lieutenant-Commander li. T. Gould, R.N. (retd.} 

A GOOD many people who don’t know any better .seem to reo'aJ 
me as an expert on “mysteries”— -not deti-ctive mysteries or anv4 
thing of that sort, but queer thing.s of ail kinds which have actualW 
mattei-s of record and historical lact. PersonS 
ally I don’t like the term “cxpert”~-it alway.s reminds me of thJ 
celebrated High Court judge, long ago,' wlio cla.ssificd all 
witnesses appearing in law-suits into three main divisions-- 
namely, bars, damned liars and expert witnesses. Still it’s auite 
true that for more years than I like to remembi'r I’ve b<rn very’ 
Keen on collecting and testing inlonualiim about odd and 
unusual happenings. 

How did I get that way? Well, it’.s Jiishiouahle nowadays 

thiwfvTr^“® in one’s life back to the inliucncc ofsoml 
hmg which happened to you when you were very yoiin<>-. In 

^^old^hn.^^^^f '“•WinK Idi* the summer in' 

an old house at Haslemere whose library, if you eould call it 

»f>>ound volumes of old, very old, illiisimcd- 

sSS account ol the extraordinary hooltnarks in die 
Sthat over a wide area ol-Devonshir<- in I'VIiruary 

donk?v’'or°fniv they might have licen made l,y a 

eigSehL anaT~ ^hey were only aliout 

h]?a unbroken line sometldng 

ad haystacks and anv?”^’ hoasos 

aystacks and apparently through solid wails. I made up 
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VIC OLIVBW 

(See “My XHe Story”, page 4S) 


^ , «... . utirai'uirci au aiii 

one uliR-h l.ai.p,Mmd ip.p, at K<-rKU<-l,-u J 
Indian Ocean. No satisliielorv ex|)lanatiou' 

ever brcii 

By then. I’d learned a good deal about 
■such tinng.s. I learned it ;it the Admiralty 
out ul the ServK’e in th<- inideib- of the last \v 
tune on liall pay I was taken on bv ih(« ilyr 
ment i.f ihe Admiralty, whieh is irsponsiblV 
Admiralty charts and sailing din-etions, and s. 
my eleven years there I was given ;i lot ofoi 
into which called lor a good tleal of invest' 
called “research 

I'nr msttinci' 1 h:id to identify, if possibly 
Oolumbp called “San Salvador” ;tnd where li 
hrst landing in the New World in just 

and hity years :igo, Oeogrtipliers ' have w 
<}ue.stton lor centuries, and tit ietist fie/it of tiie li 
confidently identified, by some iitirticnhir 1^3 
genuine San Salvador, ihit by going liaek to 
ments of C!olumbu.H and his <mi.t<.,npora,is; 
fiom them the track oi Columhus’s shiits am 
wasnt difhcult to .show that, in tdl humat 
iiiin Salvador was what is ctUleti Wading fs 
I hat, ol course, is the only way to tin .satis 
o gm back, wherever pcmihle, to tinst-liand 
contempontry documents, and make up ya 

be absolutely wrong; or, more proliably, it’.s 
And by the time B’.s quoted from A, and C ; 
the ongma statement has been inmsfurmtx 
of coui-se, almost beyond recognition. 

iNaturally it s very dkippointiiig when ■ 
ocrastonally found, that what looks^ike a fil 
mystery ts capable of some simple explatiaiii 

ATfii ‘here isn’t n 

-istiUe wa, actually made of blldt °eS; mw 
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,.J the Marie Celeste, found drifting on the high seas in 
> 5 ^“ her 1872 in perfect order and with sail set, but with not a 
had a boat missing from its stowage in which her 

1 I.A 1 % Tin't'f’ if* nrr\ ^ -Tz-vr' 1 zvo v-. 


• « had obviously left her. But if you go m for investigating 
«tmes you’re not playing fair, either with yourself or the 
Ml'c if you shut your eyes to facts; and there are quite a 
^'^^ber of mysteries which, after the most thorough investiga- 
-nf still remain unexplained— and probably always will. 

P TVe only once investigated a mysteiy on the spot, and not 
I r..mrrlq That’s a case which caused a lot of talk at the 
S in 1933 and i934--the so-called “Loch Ness Monster”. 
■'Sen I went North, I was a sceptic— I thought some well-known 
1 creature had somehow made its way into the Loch and hadn t 
■Cen recognized, simply because it was the first of its land to get 
there ^ But, on the evidence—and I coUected from eye- 
Stnesses enough evidence to hang a dozen men together with 
:: :Seral sketched and photographs-I had to turn that idea down 
The “monster” which, by the way, is still in Loch Ness, or at least 
;"ias a few months ago, is a sea-creature, and a large one (at lea^ 
m feet long), but it’s not a well-known one. In fact, such 
?/atures aren’t at present accepted by science at all, though 
Sey will be one day, just as the giant squid has been within the 

'f‘i? 7 cmTof those discredited, but perfectly real creatures 
2 .il 1 pd “sea-seruents”, for whose existence there is on record a 
'firfectly enormous body of evidence which is unshaken by the 
lost searching investigation, i^d, as I say, a mystery whic 
J won’t stand such investigations doesn t deserve it. 


FROM ISSY BONN’S COLLECTION OF 

YARNS 

Of course you remember wSi 

Jaky’s now m Ack-*Ack he ^ ^ one of the sergeants said to 

one day when Jaky was traimng, ^ would 

him, ‘If you were in -firine- ” The sergeant said 

)you do?”"^ Jaky said, “I’d keep ^ you fet the ott 

“That’s good, that’s very good. But supp ^y g 

»t shot oft?” "Wdl, 

“Why?” asked the sergeant, and JaKysa , 

would be over my eyes.” 
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Another day during his training they asked him 
knowledge questions. The sergeant said, “What’s the sharif.^^ 
the world?” “Round,” said Jaky. “How do you know 
round ?” said the sergeant. “Well,” said Jaky, “so all right, tW ^ 
it’s square — ^w^ho wants an argument !” 

Shortly after he got posted to his unit one of the boys 
into a dentist’s and said, “Do you take teeth out without troubU'^f ’ 
The dentist said, “Yes.” “Oh,” said the fellow “that’s 
but I don’t believe in gas or injections for painless extractioT^ ; 
If a tooth’s got to come out, out with it, no matter how much ^ 
pain,” “Oh,” said the dentist, “you’re a brave lad. Sit 
in the chair.” “Oh no,” said the fellow, “it’s not my tooth, 
my mothei'-in-law’s. She’s downstairs.” ' 

Now I want to tell you about some of those crazy iitventio;^ . 
of Jaky’s father. Old Man Finklefeffer. Here’s one or two 
invented specially for the Ack-Ack. The first, a cellophaS^ 
newspaper. You can read and watch your kit through it at 
same time 1 One for the ladies : Red, green, blue, and yellq^I 
sleeping-tablets so you can dream in technicolor. 
finally, for all the Forces, a special invention: gloves 
luminous thumbs for hitch-hiking at night ! . ■ 


GAMES AND PASTIMES^ 

^ Hubert Phillips 

(“Dogberry” of the Nem Chronicle) 


I WANT to suggest a few pastimes which may help to amuse you 
especially those of you who are in the Forces and for whoru 
organized games are not accessible. Pastimes which you can,, 
play at any time, without previous preparation, and without; 

equipment. There are plenty of games of" 
tms^ Kind;^ I have invented dozens myself—and perhaps my’ 
best plan IS to describe a few typical ones. Each of these will 
most probably suggest others. 

• , are a number of word games. Most people arc 

mtoslxd m wor^ (as witness how popular cross-word puzzled 
^rej. Crnosts 3 ^ my favourite word game. The first player 
ames ^ letter which is to be the first letter of a wordf eacfa 
ayer adds a letter in turn, each having some particular ward 
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• >• Eiit whoever completes a. word, il it has more than tlnee 
must lose a life. Three-letter words don’t count. For 
‘“‘"lie firet player; C. Second player: A. Third player: 
rt for" we haw CAR. Now if the fourth player adds D, 
T CARD, CARE, CARP, or CART, he loses a 

fiance ’each of these is a word. So he continues with B 
£l 3 or C (carcase), and so on. A player who is_ stumped 
.'ZiJto blufl'. It is important to have a word in mind when 
a letter, bcaiusc the ne.Kt player may challenge you, 
5 if you have no word you lose a life. There is scope in this 

TAnothS wonltmm the common or garden spelling bee— 
fleryone knows that. But the spelling bee has 
Virhnts and need not be conlmcd to .spelling. Ihc B.B.G. 
Ss Trust is a sort of glorified spelling bee. Why don t you 
w to organize a niod<-st little brains trust of your own 1 
^In one game whicli I have always found very popular, there 
se two teams and a comp&rc. The compdre first names a 
ategory or kind of people, places or tilings, and then irati 
SS Vor cxampll an author: “T”. Whoever says “leriny- 
j5n” or “Trollope.” or “Thackeray” or “Tolstoy or any othei 
rthor beginning with “' 1 ’” scores one point lor his team. A good 
ab?ul this game is that you can make it as easy or as 

another word game : words spelled backwards. Here 
.gafn you have a compbre and if you like, 
ie compto spells out the words, beginning with the last letter. 

fry two or three : 

1 AISHCUF 

2 EREHWEMOS 

3 ELBISAEF u •, th^ second 

Did you get them? The first was Fuchsia, the second 

Somewhere and the third h edible. mn be dealt 

Jumbled words, commonly called Anagrams, can 

in the same way, , , mstnv qn-ancl- 

Then there is the ordeal by stop-watch. many an ^ 

10s can you think of in one minute. _ For 
:ounties, characters in Dickem, or 

glamorous blondes. I have Cer^tS 

the wireless. Most beginners tl^ this ^inute is The 

because they do not reafize what a long time a minute 

jreat thing is not to get flustered. nlaver chooses a 

“Telegrams”, too, can be great fun, One player cnoos 
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word and the others have to think up amusing telegrams, tk . 
successive words of which have as their initial letters the ktt^^ : 
of the word chosen. For example, last time I played, one of . 
words chosen was WEDNESDAY. The winning telegram 
War-qffice experts dumbfounded; Norwegian eggs, shellproof defyi^ 
alien yoke. That was produced within the time limit of 
minutes. ^ 


HOW TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED 

IN UNIFORM - 

hy Madame Yevonde 

The well-known West End Photographer 

Lots of girls, and men too, are getting their photographs tak^^ 
these days. Maybe it is to send to your boy-friend, or your 
or your parents, but whatever it is for, it is worth taking a 
trouble in order that the photograph shall be as good as possibj^: 
Now what I aiii going to say applies chiefly to girls, especi^lj^' 
girls in uniform ; but men will find some of the tips useful too ! 

There are two things which go to make a good photograp]^ ^ 
a good photographer and a good subject. The first is a matted 
ofcare in the selection of the photographer, the second is som^ 
thing in which every person who goes to have their photo taken- 
can help. I have a large connection as a photographer — .J 
suppose Fm what would be described as a society photograpber 
—but I’ve taken scores of pictures of girls in uniform and VxtM 
often astonished at the little trouble girls take to be a goodl' 
subject. 

First of all, let’s deal with the uniform. Empty everythin.’or 
out of your pockets — ^it makes the .uniform sit better. One girt 
who ^me in the other day seemed to be carrying everything but 
the kitchen stove. There were stacks of letters from boy-fi’iend.s^ 
a torch battery, a tallow candle, and a half-darned stocking 
chaise ^ housewife. That’s not giving the uniform a. 

Next, pull your jacket down, see that the skirt is hanging 
^ro^rly, and sdaighten your de. That’s better. ^ 

The nejct thing to do is to sit down and relax. People often 
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YS seem so much better in snaps.” pis usudly 
// photographer’s they hold themselves ngidly, 
V'^ harden up and their expression gets set. The 
Try shaking your hands loosely from the 
elp you to relax. 

Lt- - 


rau T.O reiuA. _ , i v t, 

^i^ll." This isn’t as easy as it sounds, although 
t^/>ften seem to be quite good at it. The easiest 


i^/>tten seem lu — 

^ ^tographcd v/as Bernard Shaw; he seemed to be 

^^^luldeSwU Sk, and don’t poke out your chin. 
Fthis because they are afraid of looking as it they 
/fin. So they stick out their chins aggressively at 
ruin the picture. At the same time, don t tip 
your collar— just hold your head naturally. 
,:d very slightly from the waist;— that will bring 

[ tmos\ people’s faces is better than the other, ap 
( VC a definite liking for one side rather than the 
tally the left side. Some say this is because we 
^tlit sides as babies and that the fragile bones are 
i ^ will tell YOU wnicu IS the 


iS as bapios ana ximi uxo 

l^picc. The photographer will tell you which is the 

?/^Tmportant question of raakep. 

limtick when you’re being 
f i evenly with great care, or your mouth 'mil come 
^‘^iatchy.^ And always use a light-coloured lippk 

^otographer is using " 

fy these days. Never use orange lipstick or any- 

brunette, choose a powder to match the copr 

%x^x cheek, which is very importp’ , 

aren’t already nice and glossy, a 

brm it « tnuch 
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\Vs, il's worth [.,ki»g .1 iittl,. frorihi,.. (,> he „n,,H « k' ^ 

."';l 

LAUGHS WITH THE FORCES [n] 

■ 

I.ANcit-CoRi.oRAt, Dick Calkin, 


EVERYBODY’S WAR 

Miss Diana 1‘osclvkc Youiiir 
l>rov<' CJaptiiiu UVrhcrr Sliau . 

Now Diana’s ofr liw wry tup nii.i. 

WhIc Claptahi Hliaw is Avrtl, ! tu«ui, 

It s evtrryhocly’s war, you kianv, 
it s everybody’s wiir. 

Herbert loved the tojw oi’her ears, 

t‘PP«*-class way slu- elanfced la-r K<'ar,s ; 

And her higlily original salutes, 

And wished she wonl.Ia’t always wear, 

Inat lughly respectful, nirio«}i 

riie life of a tyre and the Highway CoiU; ■ 
He WM so amusing about the weather, 

Till davlavXv ^*‘®**^ together 

% ,‘t.gi-ew harder to bear 
That faintly disdainful lovely stare. 
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Krinuls in Halliain ami sonic in M«s 

rrew quite couicnicl alxnit Herbert’s distress, 

For it stond in a s<'iw li 'f what is meant 
Bv an oiFurr bciu.n an ..ll’ ««,/ u gent— 

AltlK)UL\ii li'”'* i thiilk <* vr sattl hfJoiC;, 

It’s iA'<‘i'yl>oil\ s \otr, you ehap.s. 

It’s evcrylioiiy ;• war. 

Herbert liucUb-d under die sti'ain, 
bo.st his ]»oisc, rulin' plans and a tiain, 

Aii'e.\cel!cnt pori at I'.rinaile l 
And .since deijariiity, Iroiii Waterloo 
Has disaiipcan d in a '''ii'tous way 
111 that .straiiiic all.iir m Platihus Hay. 

But heliire dciiarlint,': lie leli a noU; 011 
'I'he Iciii’lli and hicadth ol his devotion, 

Autl Dit'nta «iid, "Well, would you believe 
The darliiiy. kept all lhaf up his sleeve. 

W'hy ever didn’t he ray so belore? 

My clears, it’s cverylaidy's war. 

It’s ewryhody's war." 

( Mond ; Alw.ivs make yutirsell’ dear 
bike Diaua's .resent Brigadier.) 

I ..\n(;e-Sergeant John Bishop. 


THE WRESTLER 
Safidj Vowell 

liad some I'unny experiences in 

> tlB- ndtet; week.^, 1 

name 11 »r It- aim • ^ 1,0 rough, like the big apijle, 

ed. C ifeuvtrse. I knew it w,to a tot j.H admit I 

you do stand a ehaure in ““ one or two mistakes. 
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the ring, opposite to me was a gentleman who looked like m 
cross b^e tween Boris Karloff and a hippopotamus* Thf^iVe 
announced him as Ealloffski, the human anaesthetic. Well,’* /me 

thought, ‘‘this must be the gentleman who is going to wrestle witied 
me.” So I went over to him, put my hand out, and spoke to hit^ie 
Now whether he misunderstood me or not I don’t lcnow--^'sut 
wouldn’t like to say. But I only said, “Turned out nice agaiiij::g' 
and before I knew where I was, I was on my back. :.re^ 

Somebody picked me up, and then I heard a gong strike atr-j to 
I was on my back again. Now in the next few seconds I dJdlj 
things I never thought was possible. I did the splits — stood Cigo 
my head — ^put my legs round my neck, and finished up like -i a 
sailor’s knot. iUc 

^ Mind you, I do think he went too far, because when aljam 
said and done, I wasn’t built for a contortionist. And I wouldrater 
have cared if he’d left it at that, but when he jumped on xj 
as well, I thought it was time I made a move ; but the only thi^ 

I could move was my eyelids. He just put his legs round my nej 
and nearly choked me. At the back of my mind I thougl 
“This man doesn’t want me to get up,” and I thought, “Wh< 

I do get up, I’ll give him a piece of my tongue.” But I was 
late — he’d already taken a piece. 

That was the last straw. I said : “Right, you’ve asked 
it, now you’re going to get it.” Now I didn’t know whethi';(v ■ 
to tell him off or take stronger measures. You see, I was rathlJn 
awkwardly placed. I’d no idea where my arms were, or whig\y 
had happened to my legs. Then suddenly, just like a bolt ffo^ 
the blue, I saw a leg— right across my face. I thought, 
is my chance. I’ll be up in no time now,” so I put my teeth rigi/^ 
in the calf of the leg and bit as hard as I could. But what 
mistake I made — was my leg 1 

Well, of course, that disheartened me altogether. I thougI%t; 
“If I’m going to be on his side as well, it’s impossible for r^s 
to fight both of us.” In any case, I was frightened to do anythi%r, 
else because^ I couldn’t tell which was him and which was m<^ 
I thought, “If I poke his eyes out they’ll probably be mine^j 
I thought if only something would happen so that I could 
up. something did happen. I got up all right — but 
picked me up. He put me on top of his head — spun round lil^'^ 
top, and then- threw me on the floor as hard as he could. 

YV ell, now, there was no reason for that ! I wasn’t dointi’ 
was my own leg that I bit and not his. 
juian t understand it. I’d never said a wrong word to tha|] 
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IT T'd never ev<ni seen him before. So I ^f^ght, 
fflaain my 1*7^ “ this ring by hook or by crook, and, 

Lt!ned to read my thought 


Sw^eupW> baby 


He 
ropes, 


|«stpi< 


ihev threw me back aj^ui . , threw mc' out again 1 

Litkcock »-itb ma. 1» 
Well, when he Ihm out of the ring. Ihis 

^ ,1 « S" >' *' to ;<.n.ab«dv a.».o«»? 

' :au 

'lere and i. 

Itbeaten. record. 


quiz-time 

hy Alfred Durming 

«L«o»® >“ Slid that ttoe "[j' "1 

,li aisis, and in spile ol i^antic search for the mythical 

« ime and more ot then cu-gy ^^5 jnuch ? 

* sighth Original Joke. ^ -^rn playing Bach on a_tm 

[n^ing it as of coming they go on looking, just 

i;? tole in Charing C«“ fnl die and are buried 

h le same, until at last *cy go 

# ittwcen a matindc and the six- ^ possible to 

« The. best that can be done^thaUt nas^ an 

sio since the Seventh ^"^‘"^Jamoth bones in 10,000 b.c.— 

fi ludience of ®^''®-“«L®“Sarvariation of one or other of the 

1*U to find a reasonable original va 

iinu a 1 ^ m. ^ . , Tt_,.,Beer. 


.aes. That is where the to Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer. 

^ The Comedy Qpi^s is form of such questions as, 

pt was run quite a time and that other breath- 

“Why did the chicken k door is not a door. Bn 

taking, side-splitting inquest on when a 
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it was not until it was introduced into Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer tK 
it found, as it were, the right soil and conditions in whicl^ 
grow to the glory it has undoubtedly reached. 

Why is the Comedy Quiz of Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer so popuj^ 

To answer that, you have to remember that it is really * 
first cousin to the Booby Trap and the Apple Pie Bed. T\^^ 
two institutions are pretty aged fun-makers, and yet, in 
form or other, they’re as popular today as ever they were. ^ 
fact, if the booby-trap were to be abolished from the worj^l 
screens, Hollywood might as well close down. - 

People laugh at the victim of a well-arranged booby-traj>^ 
at the unlucky fellow who opens a door and brings dowt> ^ 
himself a mass of debris, wet or dry — ^for the very same rea^^ 
that they laugh at the efforts of the men and women who 
themselves roped into an Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer Comedy 
It has been put very compactly in one sentence : ‘‘There, but 
the grace of God, go I.’’ 

If Quiz teams were to be drawn exclusively from experts^ 
from the Joads, Campbells and Huxleys — there woidd 
doubtedly be amusement once or twice in seeing such gia.i]i.l 
brought low in attempts to sing soprano or imitate baths empt^ 
ing. Everyone loves to see an expert being inexpert — to 
dignity rendered undignified. 

But this wouldn’t be funny if it were done week after weiel 
For a regular run of Quiz quarter-hours, we want to see- — ^ 
hear — how “our ain folk” are going to react. We want i;, 
enjoy, as I say, the feeling that it is quite possible we might be h 
the shoes of Gunner Smith or W.A.A.F. Brown ; we want to b 
able to congratulate ourselves that we aren’t — and we do it fe 
applauding the ordinary mortals who are “going through it*: 
What mce, kind-hearted folk we all are, aren’t we? At aJ 
events, it goes to show that in satisfying our desire for blood, th.es 
boys and girls who, week after week, have come up to th 
microphone in an Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer Quiz, are deserving o£ 
the applause they get, plus any extras there may be going. The 
offer themselves to be butchered to make an Ack-Ack holiday— 
they do it with both eyes wide open and grins which are cheerfij 
in the face of coming adversity. They are, in short, heroes a.rn 
heroines ! 

That is why it is worth while looking a little more closel 
at them and discovering, if possible, what those qualities a,r 
which make a good “quizee”. Apart from being interesting' t 
the student of human nature, it’s useful for the promoter of 
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^ to know which 'Victwiis 


^ be reuc.^ -r'-*" 

^y if i;’; tat ta i> <i“i*<= ”” 

te=of °' “ 

r.K£ haS "i? Sytssd 

“ r”afc ;K“;x «.ir«"^ty 

of “TSi SfcrSiS 

^Iguarantte /■« l.-l o oU «>0V;‘ “V !“ „„ the 

Ithe Question Master. lime or touching their 

hof reciting and eating certain to overdo the thing-- 

esand singing put on that “professional 

need. So WP- 

*s^z%^’Sz g?„|is 

legame to have a ‘^"^SpeonMence but really^ 

access— who have you tell them what its ^1 

knd genuine— sickly smiles back at you— who 

lout. Get people who won t w< ^ pp^t was 

ipreciate, for ,gpu .^^by, theirs but to do and 

lien he said, “1 heirs no i^tie in their general ro^e-up 

|!” Get people who vary . “istic— the very t^l, small, 

(hove one rather amusing chaiacter c grin. . 

% thin, husky or broad, either i 'ju^y “average men _ or 

I In short, select two 1 the real heroes and heroine 

iris, and you can be sure you VC got the re 

Laregangtomaieypuramzasr^c^^^^ ^ 

“ can take it 
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cup of tea with them— or words to that effect. Pull their 
little by painting an over-sombre picture of the terrible 
they’re going to face — tell them that the suicide rate of Q.Ui:2;^ 
is higher than that of any other trade — except comedians" 
writers. And keep on grinning. 

But all the time take careful stock of your people. ^Discove 
whether by any chance that ‘‘life-and-soul-of-the-party” 
has crept into the team after all. 

If so, make a- mental note that he requires watching and 
not be given any latitude. Look out, too, for gigglers among 
girls. This is just a form of nervousness and quite often 
appears after the first round, just as knee-knocking usually 
after a youngster’s first dive into the swimming-bath. But why 
it lasts it can hold up the smooth running of a Quiz, and wherieve 
you find an obvious giggler, arrange to give her an easy ^ 
not-too-self-sacrificial question to start with. 

Most of these discoveries and adjustments .will come dxxrih 
and after the rehearsal. Yes, a Quiz must be rehearsed, ah 
every one of those you hear on the air is treated thus. 
in case you are getting ready to heave a brick and cry, "*'1 
you so”— let me hurriedly add that the questions given to tl 
teams at rehearsal are never those put to them in the actus 
broadcast. 

So you must rehearse — and keep an eye open and ari es 
cocked for the snags I’ve mentioned. In addition, you’ve g 
to rehearse yourself in showmanship. Learn to make appa-^ 
priate remarks btfore and after each answer. Merely to cliorn 
“Very good— that deserves a point,” or, “That’s not quite right 
is to head straight for mediocrity. As Question Master, yours 
the difficult job of pulling the legs of your teams in public, witho 
annoying them or worrying them, and yet, at the same tim 
getting a laugh from the audience. There’s no recipe for cioii 
that well. You need self-confidence, which you can acquii 
and quick-wittedness, which you might cultivate if you doi 
possess it — ^though expect a few failures in the process — and. ta.< 
which is sent from heaven. 

Let’s imagine then that you’ve got your teams together 3 th 
you’ve been through a rehearsal script with them and th 
the teams have proved somewhat scared and slow-moving- Y 
can now congratulate yourself that so far all is well- — ^fbr it 
usually the somewhat “sluggish” teams which key-up for t 
■'.ctual performance and put up a really rapid-fire show. 

But you’ve still a deal to do before you. can go in front 
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h audience. Let’s make a list of these things to be done and 
ou’H see. (Some of tliein, no doubt, will have been settled at 

iearsal.) 

1. Check the names of the teams. 

2 Toss for “batting orch^r” of teams- — and arrange, by 
means of a litth; judicious cheating that they appear in the 
order want -usually “girl — man — girl — man” in the 

case of mixed teams. 

2. Make sure that individuals know the tunes of the songs 
^ they have to sing --without , of course, knowing how they 

have to sing them. 

4. Mtike sure you have all the properties you require. 
r. See that the variou.s .slips of paper bearing the words of 
songs, verses of nursciy rhymes and so on, are in their 
proper order. 

6. Nominate a “gongstor” (with gong) and a scorer (with 
pencil and papt^r). 

7. Possess yourself of a stop-watch which only stops whenjvow 
decide — or, alternatively, a watch with a second hand. 
For time-keeping is essential if you are running your 
Quiz on a truly competitive basis, as you should. 

8. Arrange with the conip&re of the show that he should 
introduce the teams and arrange them on either side of 

s the microphone (incidentally, see that you have z. rmke) ; 

and that he should bring in the gongster, and bring m the 
: scorer. Have .someone make a ceremonial entry with 

any properties you need and finally — to a fanfare of 
trumpets, if possible— have yourself introduced. 


; That is Showmanship— and It pays! 

From the moment this list is made, checked, and put into 
ifration- from the moment, that is, you make your enUy ^ 
fe Khik or Question Master-the rest is up to you Begm 
'you can^ with a funny story connected with your audien^ or 

(ief so that no one ^^ch for to 

r^So^Ad?” -hich you 
Ltot quesS Dtot,Sess you are 
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But this done, don^t drool on with further unnecessary remar| 
while the audience wait eagerly to see the slaughter begin. I 

And so, to the meat in the sandwich, the pill in the jam, t| 
slug under the lettuce — the questions at the back of the answers^i 
yea— the questions. ! 

There’s a selection of these just ahead, but they are offers 
as suggestions rather than questions to be blindly copied, afj 
there’s a good reason for saying so. They have all been writte| 
in the first place and with the expenditure of some midnight o| 
for the purpose of broadcasting. 

As a result, they are chiefly shaped to produce answers whl<| 
depend on being heard — on sounds, that is, rather than on sigj 

But if you are working before an audience in canteen 
theatre, you must pose questions which call for actions as well 
sounds. Frame them in such a way that they call for winkir 
or bun eating, or toe touching, or arm raising, or the use of visi| 
properties — hats, caps, clothing, bottles, and so on. Ar 
incidentally, as you will be — or should be — working with 
microphone, bear in mind that actions such as walking or trippi 
about the stage will take your victims out of microphone rah 
and are therefore to be avoided. 

Well, that has spilled practically all the beans. I might ad^ 
sub-section on how to read your press notices on the morni 
after the nightmare before, and another on how to look x 
concernedly at the victims when on that same morning tl| 
approach you with a sort of unhealthy gleam in their eyes. 
as this branch of Quiz Craft belongs more properly to a chap| 
on unarmed combat, I desist. :! 

Here, then, is your ammunition. Take a load of it, bl^ 
away, and add a little more to the grim gaiety of life today. | 

QUIZ-TIME QUESTIONS j 

[Note : In the questions which calf for songs or verses, 
should make your own choice of them, only bear in mind tl 
there is such a thing as the Law of Copyright. Keep,therefq 
to nursery rhymes and old “standard songs”, unless you m? 
your own arrangements in regard to permission.] 

1. I want you to ^ve us specimens of the Idss withou; 
partner. I want two specimem, please^ First the peck, tl 

kiss — ^lingering. And just add a few appropriate wd 
bcforeeach. 

2. I want you to imagine you’re singing, say, for a filni 
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tid vou arc required not to show your teeth. What you must 
f then is to cover them up with your lips and then sing this 
“ . (naming a song, the tune of which is known to the victim, 
lid at the same time handing him or her the words on a slip of 

papei.)A t^^o-voiced conversation from you, please — 

a quarrel between a man and his wife, with the wife getting all 
Ap best of it, but instead of using words use letters of the alphabet. 
For example— A— BCD— EFG—HI—JKL; Express aU the 
emotions of the two quarrelling people using these letters only. 

4. Now for some real he-man stuff. You know how 
opera singers sing ordinary lines of conversation, don’t you? 
WeU I want you to imagine that you’re taking part in an Ack- 
Ack opera. Sing a few lines in which you explain to the sergeant 
®hy you’re late on parade — tell liim it was because you went to a 
Jiiance the night before witli a rather sweet young thing. Only 
Wember— sing it— -and end on a high note. 

' 5. Next, lend an car— in fact a couple of ears. Got ’em 

on target? Good — now listen. 

“All four shouted ‘Fore’ at the man on all fours, and 
four hands mopped four foreheads in the forenoon 
heat”. 

How many men have I referred to? {Five— Jour mopping and 
me more, because a man was on all fours.) 

6. How many stripes would two A.T.S. sergeants and a 

Corporal have? {Sixteen— Eight on each side.) , 

7. I see you’ve got your tongue in your cheek. ^ All right, 

iusl say this ten times in fifteen seconds, . 

“Miss Smith’s a complete myth, miss . . 

fen limes in fifieen seconds, starti^now! ; ■ 

8 You know the phrase “Wet your whistle , weU, 1 
want you to do it quite literally. Whistle up the scale, doh, 
rav me, etc., and between each note take a little sip of this. 
It’s austerity wine— too per cent pure water. Full marks if you 
wno- ritiht up the scale in fifteen seconds. Ready ? Lro . 

Interested in sport? Right. Well, what we wapt from 
you is a real crackcr-jack snappy spot of running commentary 

Fd like you to turn yourself into two people a 
and a small boy who has just eaten too many green apples. 

Let’.s hear the conversation ! whose con- 

u . I want you to imagine you’re a f 
trolling mechanism is rather erratic. So when you recite this 
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nursery rhyme you’ll watch rny hand, and when I raise it you^^ji 
speed up your record and your rhyme and of course the 
of your voice, and when I lower it you’ll slow down and reci^-^ 
very low and slow. See? . And if you keep strictly with me 
whole way, you get a point. The needle’s on — listen to 
record. (Hand the questionee the words of the nursery rhyi::j:^^ 
on a piece of paper.) 

12. I want you to imagine two things. First that you’'^^ 
just become engaged and secondly that you are clean brol^^ 
Now dictate a telegram of not more than eighteen words to yo-^j^ 
home, telling them these facts and making it quite clear tH^|. 
you’re not broke because you’re engaged, or vice versa. And 

it in fifteen seconds. 

13. I want a sort of conversation from you — a three-cornered 
argument — and the three voices have to rise at times to a 
pitch of intensity— jump, as it were, from soothing gentleness 
real downright anger. Oh, and one thing more. There areia^fJ 
to be any words in this argument because the three voices yoix®jj|i 
use are those of a sheep, a duck and a cow. And you must 

it up for at least thirty seconds, 

A sheep, a duck and a cow arguing. Fire away I jf 

14. Next, if you please, a little boy getting well and truly 

spanked — and the sound of the spanking included. You cau' 
use your hands for that. 5 

15. You remember Humpty Dumpty, I suppose? XJid 
words are: 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 

Well, I want you to turn yourself into a very learned pi'o- 
fessor and give us the story of Mr. Humpty as you might give it' 
at a lectuie to some learned society. You can use words a,' 
mile long if you like, and of course all the hesitancies and so orx 
that you may have in stock. The time you get for this is 
seconds, : ^ 


^ 16. Here s a tongue-twister for you— guaranteed to turn your 

ongue into a corkscrew — ^while you’re trying to say it ten times 

m hit^n seconds. The words are; ‘‘Six swimming womeix 
singing”. ^ 


17. For you ^o we’ve written a little melodrama in whicH 
w are the herome and jow are the wicked squire . (indicating 
hich IS which). Now go ahead. Read ev^ythii^ in yox:S 
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„„ the ffirl play the “Wicked Vil- 

the names. (MaKC im y 

sS”i|\T 

»oh, Archibald, I am but a w<-ak maiden and you arc 
^ut’^hdpless child ofnature. But 

i'“Si -5rrr'''3Sn« .» n.y araj !" ^ , ., , , „„ 

M»; "Oh. Archibald! No! N», Ardubald, No! No. 

you would imagine . I baby wo_ , . . crying. I want you to 

[very other line is drowned by baby s crying 

apply the crying too, and end wit ^ ^ iy S nursery 

(Hand the team member the woras 01 

fust heard what’s happened 

report the ® to your sorrow, I suppose, there 

20 i As you probably Know, to y 

are no Spring Sales this year. , , ’ ^ouncement of one 

Sitil'SSb wMci yo« can, of conrse. empeo yoor- 

»B '0 T>J rt ra or. tmitation of two railway engines 

21. Prom you, Id like an^^^ .<Shushes” and whistles, 

having an argument. tempers. But no 

and of course vary the then. 

actual words, remember. g Whistle this song so that from 
1 22. Will you whistle for me? Whistle m ^hist- 

: start to finish there’s nev^ ^thing oJit and breathing 

'?■ a'S !SS’ aa doln. 
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40* I want you to sing us a song in which each line is sung 
a different nationality and occupation. Say, first line by ; 
mythical announcer, second by a Scotsman, third by a 
hoarse-voiced individual, and fourth by — ^say — ^someone 'Vv-j-.' 
speaks only broken English. Clear? l^ght away! (Cho^J 
a suitable four-line chorus.) ^ 

41^ Your little piece is a simple common or garden 
plication table. Twice one are two; twice two are practical 
four, and so on. Well, sing it, make your own tune up, 
all the fire and vigour into it as an operatic tenor should — ^1^^ 
have quick runs and long, lingering lines — and end up (as, J 
comse, is right and proper) right away on the top floor 
twice twelve. 1 

^ 42. You know telephone trunk calls are now restricted to ^ 
think, six minutes? Well, let’s imagine they are being 
tricted to 30 seconds. I want you to make such a call a.]^ 
announce your identity— you’re speaking to home. Then || 
30 seconds I want you to do three things : ‘ 

1. Ask them to send you a pair of silk stockings you 1^4 
when on leave — tell them just where they’ll find them. t 

2. Tell them that you’ve met your cousin Millicent axji 
that she’s engaged to someone whom you briefly descrilbl| 


3. Discover that you’ve got the wrong number. 

43. I want you to give us a little impersonation. Imagine ^ 

mass meeting of the Amalgamated Union of Ducks and Hexif 
Everyone wants to speak at once — quacking and cackling untj 
a rooster finally drowns the whole meeting. Now give us a 
mpression of the proceedings — quacking, cackling and, finally 
xiis Lordship the Rooster ! And keep . it up for at least 
seconds, starting — now! ; 

44. Imagine you are at a Trade Union meeting. It’s til. 
t^mohdated Association of Babies in Arms. You are tM 
c airman. You are making an impassioned speech in favour 
he ^r^lete abolition of Rice Pudding. Remember, I wa.i| 

sound enects, not words. At your age you’re not old enough tij 
toow how to speak with the exception pf the one word ‘‘Rice^" 
Got the idea? Right— hold forth ! 

Take this song, please, and sing the firs 
Sing the second line as if you were chewing 
^dl * ^ straight, the next chewing— and so on to thi 

45. And now here is that famous basso soprana one-man duetl 
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|.fe is your chorus (hatidiug over the words). Watch me for 
tod signals, and when I put my hand up sing bass— when I 
" ke signs downwards sing soprano. You must keep with me 
f the wy to win a point. It’s quite simple. Off you go ! 
f Aj A little dialogue for you two. It’s a proposal. You 
kj lady) arc doing the proposing and you (the man) are doing 
L turning down. Only, all the proposing has to be done not 
f words but in letters of the alphabet. And all the answers 
le to be in numbers. That clear? Oh, and remember, when 
lie lady refuses to take “No” for an answer, get really angry and 
ave the last word— or rather the last number. Right! 

4.8 I want you to turn yourself into a little boy who’s got his 
liur tousled in a fight with the kid next door. Mummy as 
ornbing it for you— rather roughly, I m afraid. Well, as she 
loes so I want you to tell her, very tearfully, just how the other 
id gave you a licking, and every now and then— when the comb 
jes, you know— give us the appropriate squeal. 

40 You are a very rcfccried girl. Far too refeened to accept 

loor old “ ” (naming some well-known local character if 

Mible) when he proposes. So I want you to turn him down, 
lut I want you to sound so refeened when you do it that we can t 

sake out a word you say. j • 

Ko. Give me a little imitation, please. Use no words m tlm 
^nly appropriate sounds. The old boy goes downstairs for 

drink. Now ; 

1. He pours it out. 

2 He adds a dash from the syphon, and 
a (No words, remember-only sounds) he discovers he s 

got the wrong bottle and he’s drinking vinegar. 

Well; there you are; there’s a selection of Qjiif-ti^^‘ 1 '^ 1 ®: 


111 r rtti HfLvincr read them, you will probably be able to 
E of lany more. W don’t blame us if some of your idcto 


DU t UJLttJLfn::; md / - — - - 

That is one of the possible penalties 


3 ' 


laughs with the forces [12] 
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dows and say, “Bang, bang, you’re dead,” and that man’s dead 
drops out. I saw a young officer jump out from behind a 
/ dge, run up behind one fellow, say, “Bang, bang, you’re dead,” 
the fellow didn’t take a bit of notice of him. So he did it 
^ /ain, “Bang, bang, you’re dead.” Still no notice taken. So 
got hold of him by the shoulder and said, “Look here, I said 
bang, you’re dead’ twice — ^you should be dead by now.” 
'^le fellow said, “Oh no, I shouldn’t. Can’t you hear me going 
'^jck-tick’? I’m a tank!” 

Corporal Bill Waddington. 


TWO SHORT STORIES 

^ Ursula Bloom 

“MIDSUMMER NIGHT” 

prf.OPLE had always said that the gun-site was eerie, stuck as it 
^ in a ghostly valley, but nobody ever gave the legend a second 
i'ijOught. In war there are other more important matters than 
f^jgcnds. Midsummer night Edna was alone at her post, and it 
been raining hard, so that the grass was heavy with water. 
? £ist thing, Nesta had come to see her; Nesta was Edna’s room- 
and she knew all about the row with Jack. Jack was due 
for foreign service just when the quarrel had cropped up; they d 
gplit because neither would say they .were sorry. Next week it 
^ould be too late to say anytliing. 

“Well,” said Nesta, “it’s a bit chilly; I’ll get one of the can- 
*£•<-11 <’^irls to bring you out a cup of coffee,” and she squelched 
^r.ro«s ihe field, her footprints marked darkly on grass that was 

silver with rain. r i u 

i'fflna had another couple of hours, and she was grateful when 

«iie saw the canteen girl coming with the coffee. The quarrel 
with jack was breaking her heart, yet pride heW her back and 
S ic mtuld not let herself swallow that pride. The canteen girl 

clr<‘w h'vel with her tray. i u. 

“ril stay wliilst you drink it,” she said. “I know how you 

^ F.dna realized that Nesta must have been talking. _ I m one 
of tliose idiots who can’t say I’m sorry, even though I want to, 

xsliesaid. 
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“I’d telegraph it,” said the canteen girl. “Once I couldn^ 
say that I was sorry; he went away and he never came bacli 
That’s why I’m here. I’m looking for him and I expect I’ll 
on looking for him always.” 

“You joined up?” asked Edna. 

■ _ “Yes,” said the canteen girl. Then, .sli>wly: “Yes, I suppod 
I joined up, but not like you did. I joined up differently.’’^ ( 
“Tell me,” said Edna. But the girl wouldn’t ; she .said no i 
was nothing, only it had taught her tliat life was too precious’ ti 
be .squandered in silly quarrels. 

“Yes, I’ll wire in the morning," s.ud Edna, because sud 
denly everything seemed to be ca.sier and suddenly that prid 
had vanished. ^ 

“Thank you so much,” she called aft<T her. 

She watched the canteei> girl going aero.ss the field, and afte; 
a while she realized there wa.s .something cpiecr about it; thj 
canteen girl’s feet did not squelch ; she left no footprints be’hint 
her on the grass. She wasn’t real. (July her ines.sage had beej 
real. In this world there are so many things that we do nd 
understand. I can’t pretend to explain. 

“TOLD IN A 'EEA-CUP” j 

Patsy was a predictor girl, who dabbled in other .sources of pre 
diction too, for her hobby was reading fortune.s in tea-cups. 
Lofty was a gunner, nicknamed Lofty larause he could top sni 
foot with three more inches; he had fallen for Pansy. Befo« 
s^ went on that February leave .she read her own tea-cup1 
Chance is coming to me in a big way. I .see a medal. I se« 
a spy. I see opportunity,” she .said; “liir you, too, Lofty.” 

Count me out of this.” said Lofty, for the tea-cup businesj 
left him cold. " 

_ Patsy s leave expired the night that the raidims got the giai' 
site; she had to wdk from the station, with tracer bullets cuttinc 
the sky and shells bursting overhead. It got .so I>ad that she wai 
grateful when she heard a man*s voice utK>vc tlic noise, 
down into the ditch, girl.” She flopped fust as a lieauty came 
over. A man in uniform was taking cover too, and it was coim 
torbng to have company. In between the bombs they got 
talking, she nervously at first, he with a queer accent. 

_ You new here?” she asked. 

“I^ybe,” said he, she thought evasively. 

Done this sort of job before?” 
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* ‘You’ll find it very interesting,” she told him. 
ciBe didn’t know when she became suspicious, but she was 
- ^ sure when later he said : “It’s easing off. Let’s make a 
i>i^^for it. Is it far?” 

tie doesn’t know the site, she thought. “I’ll take you,” she 
-/I and she remembered the tea-cup with the medal, the spy, 
A chance coming in a big way. She’d got to do sometWng 
.ii>^ ,t it Ahead she saw a couple of soldiers and recognized 
bv his height. “Lofty,” she called, and stepped aside to 
k to him. “He isn’t one of us. Lofty, I’m sure of it; the tea- 
.’’ she said. 

stranger had been walking away when Lofty stopped him. 

,,<rnw who are you?’ said Lofty. ^ 

the new G.O.,” said the stranger, but still with that 

ij^^h^hcre^*^ nothing wrong with the old C.O.,” said Lofty 
A txily. and they took the man along to the guard-room. Patsy 
Sf^kted for them outside. A long tune after Lofty came ouL 
:iSu'"blimey,” said he, “when you looked m your cup and saw 
^.xce in a big way, chance was just about the word for it. It 
the new CIO. They’d kept it dark about the old one going. 

Shrgrop’id for'hrS^ helplessly. “The tea-cup ” she 

^‘"■^“Maybe you misread it,” said L^fty. “Maybe we imW 
chance, but when we’re married, my girl, you and me are 

jjrinking caffee.” 


ANIMAL COMMANDOS 
by Frank. Fane 

once waiched a panther ^PP^fS^sSlhe panther brushed 

tod deared a spaca on which he conld 
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place Ms foot. So silent was the beast’s approach it was within 
four feet of its quarry before he knew it was there ! 

I suggest there might be a tip for our Commandos here-.-^ 
especially when negotiating ground covered with leaves aixdl 
other noise-producing material. . ^ 

A tiger, by the way, has been seen gently grinding dry leaves 
to powder before putting his weight on his paws. But then, of i 
coTmsCj when a beast of prey is after his dinner hell go to infinite i 
pains to get within striking distance. A lion has been known to :s 
stalk an animal for two hours 1 ; 

And when one of Nature’s experts on the job comes in for^' 
the kill it is curtain for the quarry in a matter of seconds. Iriit 
fact, Marcus Daly, a professional big-game hunter, says a liotilr 
will kill a zebra, eland or other game in less than half a second jc 
The neck is generally the point of attack. A slap by a mighty!’ 
paw or one snap of those bone-smashing jaws and the beast’si< 
neck is broken or crushed. ic 

But lions and tigers haven’t a monopoly of fighting tricks. 
An alligator, for example, sometimes resorts to all-in wrestling? 
to overcome its foe. It gets a firm grip on some part of its oppc>-t 
nent’s body and then starts turning over and over sideways asi 
fast as it can. It’s not many limbs that can stand that sort of 
punishment, and the fight is almost over when the alligator has'n 
succeeded, as it often does, in twisting a leg off ^ 

Just in passing, in the happily unlikely event of your finding-^ 
yourself in a hand-to-snout tangle with an alligator or crocodile ■ 
— ^go for their eyes. It’s about the only thing you can do to make 
them leave go. The same tactics, by the way, apply to scrapping ! 
with sharks. A boy once saved his companion from a shark’s 
jaws by gouging at its eyes. 

It’s an interesting fact that there’s hardly a weapon in use ' 
today that hasn’t its counterpart in some form among wild 
animals. Yes, they’ve even got a Maginot line! I must tell 
you about that. 

The American ground squirrels dig out earth to a depth of 
about a dozen feet. Then they tunnel horizontally. Branch, 
tunnels are used for food storage. The excavated earth is pounded 
around the entrances- Look-outs are posted and 
mey have underground listening-posts and alarm and all-clear 
paals. 

The desert pack-rats of America use ‘^barbed wire” to protect 
eir homes. They pile prickly cactus about their nests and 
instruct cactus runways to outlying posts. You see, the rats 
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. tno ]mht for the spines to hurt their feet, but should any large 
SSmal inie snooping around secHng rats for lunch he will go 

^'^AnT?ererhriSy?are a few more parallels to our m^^rn 
nrifrinal tzinks were the arinsciilloes. Xheir 
^^Ivs'ierc covered^ with bony plates and tough leather. One 
pTchLoiIc armadilloes had a great ball of bone on the end 
rf ite ?ail. Presumably it used this fearsome war club to clout 

“ Garand'uquid warfare is, of course, as old as the hills. 
Wateh a squadV bombardier beetles going into Turn- 

te Seir backs to the foe, the bombardiers 

t uquTd ~ So »nt»« »•» 'I*' ““'’"''TS “'It 

rf blmsh smoke which hovers like a gas barrage ^^id tiovers the 
Sfreleat. 'I-ho gas has irritant proparues and grneraUy 

„ a it shoots, liko a practised to 0<~t°y; »»“ 

the hip. A special muscle opens a pore m the leg ^ 

pi” 

animals about the art of war, but maybe there’s stih a tip or two 

we can learn from them. 


THOUGHTS ON SENTRY DUTY 

Weix, here we go, another^ two houK of nothing, ng 

sick of these sentry goes . , j ^ hmt curled 

wouldnH se^m bng e^ugh, ^ ^ ^ 

S^nXttatedwi?:^ \^r "^rtStTit ^ 

have done this ^Thi’s dl I need. Wonder 

Thatll be lucel Wet ]S[o stars at aU. 

if it will rain. Looks Ppi^^lS^stS^rSht, first star I’ve see 
Oh yeah, there’s one. “Starlight, starongnx, 

tonight.” _ watches for the first star at night ai 

I wonder if to be that bright one that p^pec 

makes a wish. ^ 1 p-j-t 'What was its name? Never 

out over the trees in Stanley 1 art. v 
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did know much about stars. Wonder if your wiiole life re,ii • 
written m the stan, like the Mohaimnedan.s say. Or is 
Buddhists? Wonder what I’d do if I could look im -n tl,! 
and sec my future. Probably shoot my.self. Be fm/ though 
know^ Maybe up there some future Ly I’m a hSo &£ 

hundreds oflives 

or ddi nded the g.m position .smglehanded against a flock of 
Stukkas or Me*, nos and I’ve got a commLssion and bee^ 
decorattrd. Boy, oh, boy! Imagine how proud Ann and 
Mother would be. What if I stepped off the train at hLrf 
captain or wen a colonel, and the winner of tint Victoria Cross 
1 he fir.st V .C.. m ( .ur part of the country. IWi-ryhody’d be there* 
And d have to make a sji<-e<-h. B.-t I cm.ld, too. “Ladies and 


Geritlenu^n. 
tion 


. . speech. Bet I coul<i^ too. ‘‘Ladies anrl 

itlemen. ^ I hank you very much for thi.s wonderful recep- 

- : ^ I lo h<- home again with all 

of you and ill v<- done anything, howew'r small, to bring honour 
to iny town, I’m very proud.’’ Yetih, 1 could do it if I had to 

Brrrrrr. . . I hat wind’.s getting cold. Don’t think' it’s 
going to ram though. I'he doucls are rolling away. Lo^a! 
the stars. Wonder how many millions t lu're really are. Wonder 
li that bright one will shine over Stanley Park tonight. Gosh' 
I wwh I was with Ann, watching it right now. With my arms 
around her and tlie smell of her liair. “Starlight starbriS 
first star I ve ,seai tonight. Wish I may . . . ' wi.sh I mieht 
. . . have the wish I wish tonight.’’ ^ i 

Gunner K. Ward MtisoROVE, 
Royal Canadian Artillery (Ack-Ack). 


POSTSCRIPT 

That monologue, “Thoughts on Sentry Duty’’, was written and 
?fan Ack-Ack tmit of the Royal Cana- 

couver, B.C.— and he is a long way from home. 

And to thS ^ r now stationed overseas. . . . 

And to them, as to Canadian Gunner Ward Muse-etw/. mii«t 

tl'oughts of their homes and onhos’e they 
There is only one thing they wait for-^me thing that seems 
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. Erino- them, if only for a moment, nearer home. It is Mail 
nav and the letters that Mail Day brings. Maybe it is ddiicuU 
m realize how much these mean to them. But it can t take 
Ich pagination to realize what lack of news from home can 
Sn, eTpecially as the general news of blitzes and daylight raids 
fnd one thing or another gets through to the Forces overseas 
So there is at least one duty we can all of us remember who 
have friends or relatives overseas. It is a duty of which a lieu- 
tenant in a unit of one of the Royal Artillery Training Establish- 
Sms told in this monologue which follows^^ It was broadcast 
in a sDccial R.A.T.E. edition of Ack-Ack, Beer-Beer. ^ 

The scene is somewhere in West Africa on that SJ'o^tost o 
all days, Mail Day. But it might just as easily be in the Faroe 
Island^ or the Orkneys, in Gibraltar, Malta or Iraq, in East 
tfrica India, Burma or the Far East, or in any of the many 
places’ where our Forces are stationed. And the title which 
Lieutenant Leeman chose for his monologue was 

“A REMINDER TO THE FOLKS AT HOME” 

Blimey, ain’t it ’ot ! 

Fair wears you out, this sand, don t it.-- - i „ 

When I get back to Civvy Street I’m going to ^ck to tP 
streets and the grass. No more seaside ’olidays for me Eve^ 

wJ SO?“Vag? ; . Tha»k,: 

boy. Still got some left from yer last parcel, I see • • -Funny 
I didn’t get one last mail day. I expect it got ® ^ 

Lm^where . What ! All the mail came up from the base. 
Oh ^-11 r the missus missed the boat . . . or more likely 

figjonthaway. Arealmb i't it, 

t SS? »n ot’feafiS yS. g“t„ tmU days, don’t y«;? 

mates .■> Qxv^a sort ot , >0^ they all are, what’s 

Sort of expectant like XSSe litde things that didn’t 
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Eut ’e comes at last, and when ’e gives you your letters you feel 
that it’s been worth waiting for. 

You read ’em over and over, and then you feel sort of satis-, 
fied. Everything’s O.K. at ’ome. . . . ’Ere, look, Shorty, ain^t 
that the postman coming now? It is, ain’t it . . .? Yes, it 
is. . . . Come on, you blokes, line up. ... Now don’t shove. 
Smithy, we’ll all get our letters. . . . Look, ’e’s got a big batch 
of ’em this time. I think I can see my missus’s letter. Look, 
that One. About ’alf-way down. The blue envelope. . . , 
She always sends ’em in blue envelopes. ’Ere, look. ’E’s 
going to start now. Atkins, three of ’em. ’E always does well. 
Arliss, Brown, Benson, Broderick. . . . Nice parcel ’e’s got 
there. Thought I might get a parcel this time. . . . Still, I 
know she’s got enough to do with ’er money to keep the ’ome 
going and the kids up to scratch. As long as she drops me a 
line. That’s all I worry about. . . . Harris, Harper. . . . 
I, J, K, L. It’s getting near my turn now. Jenkins, Jones, 
!]^ng, Kotting, Klronin. . . . ’Ere it comes, Laceby, Lane, Lanc- 
ing, Lawrence, Loughton. . . . Loughton! that’s after me. 
’Ere, what’s this? Morris — ^blimey ! . . . Norton. . . . Price, 
, . . Robinson. . . .Turner. . . . White. . . . No letter! ’Ere, post, 
is that all you’ve got? . . . Are you sure? You ’aven’t left one 
in the bag, ’ave you? ... No ... no fooling, chum, ’ave a 
look — ^Lee’s the name. I ’aven’t *ad a letter for six weeks. . . , 
Nothing? Quite sure? . . . O.K., pal . . . O.K. I wonder 
what’s happening to ’er . . . I wonder if she’s ill ! — or the kids I 
Maybe they’re ill and she’s too busy to write. ... I wonder if 
they’ve been bombed out! . , . I wish I knew. . . . I wish 1 
knew something, whatever it is, good or bad. It’s better than 
knowing nothing at all. ’Ow I ’ope they’re all right. ... 

’Elio, Shorty, all O.K. at ’ome? That’s good. . . . Wife 
O.K., Smith? . , . Good. . . . What’s in the parcel, Brod? 

. . - What, more fags ! Blimey 1 your sweetheart looks after you 
all right, don’t she ! Thanks — -I don’t mind if I do. Nothing 
like a smoke, is there? . . . No, I didn’t get a letter this time. 
I don’t know ’ow they are. ... Blinking sun makes yer eyes 
water, don’t it? ... They say no news is good news. . . . But 
I wish^I wish I ’ad a letter all the same . • So Jongj;!ma.t^. . . . 

— Just to the.Fo&s ^ 
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CONCLUSION 

come to the end of this medley fi'om the 
rograrames. The programmes still go on, 
e Balloon Barrage still keep a Roof Over fs 

•lie last balloon is bedded down and the last Rest is 
the best of luck to you wherever you are, and Cheeno . 


APPENDIX 

swers to Captain Cuttle’s Sports Qiiiz. 

I No goal. The ball must be dropped by the referee at 
the phice where the boy stopped it. 

) The^golfer had not holed out. He must place the ball 
at the spot where the jackdaw picked it up, and play 

) irXtio eivc a decision The bowkr may 

appeal at any time before the next ball is bowled. 

) N<! goal. Free-kick to the defending side tor ungentle- 

) irS^lkgitimate delivery. The bowler is perfectly en- 
titled to kick his wicket over every time he bowls, 
n I'hey do not halve. The first player forfeits the hole 
Ibr irivini^ his opponent incorrect information. 1 ^ j 

O No S scored Sything. The red must be replaced and 

U k*a*foul,^even though the marker should Imve spott^ 
^ tte blue; but only the previous stroke is a foul: that is 
the sevekh red. The striker therefore scores 48 and 

his opponent scores 4 for the foul. 

The answer to the darts poser in Captain CuttleVmticlefe^ 
Brst dart entered the single one; the f j emCTed 

«» tbiTheady. (I taow.tta » 

noncy one. — -Captain Cuttle.) 
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ANSWERS TO JOE DAVIS’ SNOOKER 
PROBLEMS 

(0 A billiard tal)lc, a fuH-sizcd billiard table, of course ha 
eight legs, although some have twelve. ’ 

(2) How i.s the possible breah of 155 made? The baUs ar 
all on the talile. Your opponent makes a foul shot aa 
leave.s you a ree ball. You take a colour as a red an 
tht'u pot the black, .scoring eight. I'hc colour taken a 
a red is, ol course, re-spotted, and you then proceed t 
take all the balLs, 15 reds, 15 blacks, plus the colours fo 
147. total score, 147 plus 8 ^ 155. 

(3) It looks round ! (Sorry !) 


RHYMING SLANG 

for <forman band 

—hands. I lates is for plates of meat— leet. “Avc Maria”! 

sentence, translated, read* 
feer^ ^ ^ warmed my hands, atul toa,sted mi 


“THE RUMOUR” or “WHAT THE 
BOMBARDIER HEARD” 

it hJs^hinl? ‘hat owing to the current paper .shortage 
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